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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
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Chairperson;  Yvonne  Brackbill 
Major  Department:  Psychology 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  provide 
descriptive  data  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
parenthood  as  perceived  by  the  elderly.  The  sample 
consisted  of  200  subjects  ranging  in  age  from  63  to  100 
years.  An  interview  schedule  and  coding  scheme  used  in 
previous  research  with  respondents  40  years  of  age  and 
younger  was  adapted  for  use  with  elderly  respondents. 

The  nucleus  of  the  interview  consisted  of  unstructured 
(f ree-response)  and  structured  (Likert  format)  questions 
designed  to  elicit  subjects"”  perceptions  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  children  as 
compared  to  never  having  children  at  all.  Questions 


XI 


about  respondents'"  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their 
adult  children,  as  well  as  whether  respondents  provide 
financial  assistance  to  their  children  or  receive  aid 
from  them,  were  also  included.  The  results  show  that 
children  are  perceived  as  an  important  source  of  love 
and  companionship  for  parents.  In  addition,  children 
are  perceived  as  being  major  sources  of  both  economic 
and  emotional  strain.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  parenthood  as  perceived  by  the  elderly  are  compared 
for  differences  by  sex,  race,  age,  parental  status, 
education,  and  socioeconomic  status. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  value  of  children  to  parents  has  generally  been 
studied  in  women  and  men  of  childbearing  age  (Arnold, 
Bulatao,  Buripakdi,  Chung,  Fawcett,  Iritani,  Lee,  & Wu, 
1975;  Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  & Manis,  1978;  1979; 

Hoffman,  Thornton,  & Manis,  1978;  Mueller,  1972) . The 
ultimate  goal  of  these  studies  has  been  to  understand 
birth  planning  and/or  fertility  behavior,  especially  in 
relation  to  population  trend  prediction  and  population 
policy.  Despite  common  interests,  the  individual 
investigators  have  approached  the  research  questions 
with  very  different  assumptions  about  the  independent 
variables  and  their  relationship  to  the  dependent 
variable,  fertility  behavior.  Models  of  fertility 
behavior  based  on  assumptions  from  economic  theory 
utilize  actual  estimates  of  the  economic  benefits 
("utilities")  and  costs  ("disutilities")  of  having 
children.  Noneconomic  variables  — called  "tastes"  and 
"preferences"  — are  sometimes  included  in  the  economic 
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models,  but  the  values  of  these  independent  variables 
are  assumed  to  be  constant  within  any  given  segment  of 
the  population. 

In  contrast,  models  of  fertility  behavior  based  on 
assumptions  from  social-psychological  theory  focus  on 
the  perceived  (rather  than  actual)  benefits  and  costs 
associated  with  having  children,  and  these  perceptions 
are  believed  to  differ  qualitatively  between 
individuals.  In  addition,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
noneconomic,  psychological  satisfactions  which  children 
may  provide  for  parents.  The  conceptual  scheme  devised 
by  Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973)  has  guided  much  of  the 
psychological  research  in  this  area  (See  Chapter  II) , 
including  the  present  study. 

The  Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973)  scheme  has  already 
been  utilized  in  a number  of  studies  (Bram,  1974; 
Hoffman  et  al . , 1978;  Hoffman  & Manis,  1978;  1979; 

Namerow  & Philliber,  1983)  and  was  found  to  be  adequate 
(in  the  sense  of  being  all-inclusive) . That  is,  all  of 
the  responses  to  the  unstructured  question  except  those 
that  were  too  vague  were  able  to  be  classified  within 
the  scheme.  Reviews  of  relevant  research  conducted 
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prior  to  the  Hoffman  and  Hoffman  article  (1973)  can  be 
found  in  Rainwater  (1965) , Pohlman  (1967;  1969) , and 

Fawcett  (1970) . Discussions  of  research  on  the  value  of 
children  in  relation  to  fertility  behavior  can  be  found 
in  Arnold  et  al.  (1975),  Newman  and  Thompson  (1976), 
and  Espenshade  (1977) . 

The  perceived  value  of  children  to  parents  has  also 
been  studied  in  respondents  10-18  years  of  age  (Namerow 
& Philliber,  1983).  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to 
provide  data  on  fertility  socialization,  i.e.,  how 
values  of  having  children  are  learned  (See  Chapter  II) . 
The  perceived  value  of  children  to  parents  has, 
therefore,  been  investigated  in  respondents  from  late 
childhood  and  adolescence  to  middle  adulthood.  There 
have  been  no  studies  of  respondents  over  50  years  of 
age,  although  the  need  for  lifespan  data  has  been 
recognized  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983).  The  present 
study  provides  data  about  the  perceived  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  having  children  from  respondents  in  the 
final  developmental  phase  of  life,  late  adulthood.  The 
implications  of  these  data  for  population  policy  are 
discussed . 


CHAPTER  II 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

The  purpose  of  the  present  research  was  to  provide 
descriptive  data  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
parenthood  as  perceived  by  the  elderly.  The  impetus  for 
this  study  came  from  what  is  referred  to  in  the 
literature  as  "Value  of  Children"  research  conducted  by 
Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  and  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978; 

1979) . The  conceptual  scheme  proposed  by  Hoffman  and 
Hoffman  (1973)  has  guided  much  of  the 
social-psychological  research  in  this  area,  including 
the  present  study. 

According  to  these  authors  (Hoffman  & Hoffman, 

1973) , the  value  of  children  can  be  conceptualized  as 
"the  functions  they  serve  or  the  needs  they  fulfill  for 
parents"  (p.  20) . The  range  of  possible  satisfactions 

children  may  provide  for  their  parents  is  divided 
conceptually  into  value  categories.  Within  a category, 
the  specific  satisfactions  of  parenthood  have  in  common 
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the  fact  that  they  refer  to  the  same  psychological  need 
or  general  value  (Hoffman  & Hoffman,  1973) . 
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The  literature  review  which  follows  is  organized 
around  the  Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973)  value  categories. 
Each  category  of  values  is  discussed  separately  and  data 
from  previous  research  that  are  relevant  to  each 
category  are  reviewed.  Data  from  the  few  empirical 
studies  that  have  investigated  the  perceived 
disadvantages  of  having  children  (Arnold  et  al.,  1975; 
Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  & Manis,  1978)  are  reviewed  in  a 
similar  fashion  with  each  category  of  disadvantages 
discussed  separately.  First,  an  overview  of  each  of  the 
studies  included  in  the  literature  review  is  presented. 
Overview  of  Studies 

Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  and  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978; 
1979)  report  data  from  a national  sample  of  1569  wives 
under  40  years  of  age  and  456  of  their  husbands.  The 
interview  schedule  used  by  these  researchers  was  adapted 
for  use  in  the  present  study  with  elderly  respondents 
(see  Appendix).  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  compared  the 
perceived  advantages  of  having  children  among  women  and 
men  and  among  parents  and  nonparents.  The  data  they 
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report  (Hoffman  et  al.,  1978)  come  from  both  the 
unstructured  and  structured  Advantages  questions. 

Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  report  comparisons  on  responses 
to  both  the  unstructured  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
questions  between  respondents  at  different  stages  of  the 
family  cycle.  Family  stage  was  defined  in  terms  of  the 
age  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  child,  using  combinations 
of  four  age  groupings:  preschool,  elementary  school, 

teenage,  and  over  18.  Data  from  respondents  with  no 
children  are  also  reported  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978)  . 
Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979)  report  data  from  the 
unstructured  question  on  the  perceived  advantages  of 
having  children  among  black,  hispanic,  and  white 
couples.  In  addition,  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979)  report 
comparisons  by  education  level  (among  mothers)  on 
responses  to  the  unstructured  Advantages  question. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  fertility  behavior 
of  couples  with  children  ("parents"),  couples  who  intend 
to  have  children  in  the  next  five  years  ("delays"),  and 
voluntarily  childless  couples  ("childless"),  Bram  (1974) 
compared  these  three  groups  on  a number  of  dimensions 
thought  to  be  associated  with  childbearing  decisions. 
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The  interview  schedule  included  both  unstructured  and 
structured  questions  designed  to  elicit  the  perceived 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  children.  The 
unstructured  Advantages  question  asked  "When  you^ve 
thought  about  having  children,  what  things  did  you  look 
forward  to?"  The  unstructured  Disadvantages  question 
asked  "What  are  the  things  that  have  made  you  hesitate, 
delay,  or  not  want  to  have  children?"  The  structured 
questions  asked  respondents  "How  important  were  the 
following  factors  to  you  when  you  thought  about  reasons 
to  have  children?"  The  sample  consisted  of  83  white 
couples,  30  in  the  childless  category,  29  in  the  delay 
category,  and  24  in  the  parent  category.  The  average 
age  of  the  female  respondents  was  25.3  years;  the 
average  age  of  the  male  respondents  was  26.4  years.  The 
Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973)  scheme  was  used  to 
conceptualize  the  perceived  values  and  costs  of  having 
children . 

Arnold  et  al.  (1975)  report  data  from  an 
international  Value  of  Children  Project  which  included 
six  countries;  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the 
Phillipines,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  and  the  United  States 
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(Hawaii) . The  interview  schedule  included  an 
unstructured  Advantages  question  and  an  unstructured 
Disadvantages  question  that  asked  "What  would  you  say 
are  some  of  the  good  things  or  advantages  (difficulties 
or  disadvantages)  connected  with  having  children, 
compared  with  not  having  children  at  all?"  Respondents 
were  all  of  childbearing  age  and  married.  Sample 
criteria  specified  that  wives  were  in  the  20-34  year  age 
range  and  husbands  were  between  20-44  years  of  age.  The 
overall  mean  age  for  both  groups  across  all  countries 
was  approximately  31  years.  The  scheme  used  to 
conceptualize  the  perceived  values  of  children  to 
parents  (See  Arnold  et  al . , 1975,  pp.  45-48)  differs 
from  the  Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973)  scheme  making  the 
results  difficult  to  compare.  The  most  important 
difference  is  that  value  categories  utilized  by  Arnold 
et  al.  (1975)  are  organized  such  that  values  that  are 
coded  separately  by  Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973)  are 
included  in  one  category  by  Arnold  et  al.  (1975).  Only 
those  data  from  Arnold  et  al.  (1975)  that  are 
interpretable  within  the  Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973) 
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conceptualization  of  the  values  of  children  to  parents 
are  reported  here. 

Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  report  data  from  163 
mothers  and  two  of  their  children  between  10-18  years  of 
age.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  provide  data  on 
the  perceived  value  of  having  children  among  juvenile 
respondents  and  to  compare  these  perceptions  to  their 
mother "s  perceptions.  By  comparing  the  perceptions 
within  families,  the  researchers  explored  the  process  of 
fertility  socialization,  i.e.,  how  the  values  of  having 
children  are  learned.  The  interview  schedule  elicited 
the  perceived  advantages  of  having  children  by  asking 
the  younger  respondents  "Why  do  you  think  people  have 
children?"  and  "Why  do  you  want  children?"  Mothers  were 
asked  the  same  first  question  and  "Why  did  you  want  to 
have  children?"  as  their  second  question.  The  Hoffman 
and  Hoffman  (1973)  scheme  was  used  to  conceptualize  the 
values  of  having  children. 

The  following  review  is  organized  around  the 
Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973)  value  scheme  with  the  value 
categories  discussed  alphabetically. 
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Achievement,  Creativity 

By  meeting  the  challenges  of  parenthood  and  through 
vicarious  achievement  satisfaction,  rearing  children  may 
satisfy  parents'  needs  for  achievement  and  creativity. 
Examples  of  responses  in  this  category  include  Children 
can  make  you  feel  proud  of  them;  Children  give  me  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  from  watching  them  grow  up. 

Nonparents,  regardless  of  sex  (Hoffman  et  al., 

1978)  or  race  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1979) , were  more  likely 
than  parents  to  cite  one  or  more  Achievement  values  of 
having  children  in  response  to  the  unstructured 
Advantages  question.  Among  parents.  Achievement  values 
were  mentioned  least  frequently  by  both  mothers  and 
fathers  with  a teenager  as  their  oldest  and  a 
preschooler  as  their  youngest  child  (Hoffman  & Manis, 
1978) . 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question  "When 
you've  thought  about  having  children,  what  things  did 
you  look  forward  to?"  Bram  (1974)  reported  that  13 
percent  of  both  mothers  and  fathers,  14  percent  of  both 
delay  females  and  delay  males,  7 percent  of  childless 
females,  and  17  percent  of  childless  males  mentioned  at 
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least  one  Achievement  value  of  having  children.  Bram"s 
(1974)  structured  list  of  reasons  for  having  children 
included  two  Achievement  reasons.  The  first,  "Have  the 
challenge  of  raising  a child,"  was  rated  as  a very  or 
somewhat  important  reason  to  have  children  significantly 
more  frequently  (p<  .01)  by  delay  mothers  (75  percent) 
than  by  women  who  intend  to  remain  childless  (33 
percent) . The  percentage  of  husbands  rating  this 
Achievement  reason  as  very  or  somewhat  important  did  not 
differ  between  the  three  groups:  Between  45  and  55 

percent  of  males  regardless  of  their  parental  status 
rated  "Have  the  challenge  of  raising  a child"  as  a very 
or  somewhat  important  reason  to  have  children  (Bram, 
1974) . The  other  Achievement  reason,  "Try  out  my  skills 
as  a parent,"  was  rated  very  or  somewhat  important  most 
frequently  by  mothers  (58  percent)  and  delay  females  (52 
percent) . Between  33  and  43  percent  of  childless 
females  and  males  regardless  of  parental  status  assigned 
a very  or  somewhat  important  rating  to  this  Achievement 
reason  for  having  children  (Bram,  1974) . 

Arnold  et  al.  (1975)  report  that  the  Achievement 
advantage  of  having  children  referring  to  pride  in 
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children's  accomplishments  was  mentioned  by  more  than  10 
percent  of  respondents  (in  any  given  SES  group)  in  three 
countries:  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Hawaii.  The  Achievement 

advantage  referring  to  children  as  carrying  out  parents"" 
hopes/aspirations  was  mentioned  most  frequently  among 
respondents  in  Japan  and  Korea.  The  final  Achievement 
advantage  mentioned  by  some  respondents  in  Arnold  et  al. 
(1975)  referred  to  the  sense  of  accomplishment 
associated  with  childrearing  and  was  cited  by  a 
significant  percentage  of  respondents  in  Korea,  but  not 
among  respondents  in  any  other  country. 

Achievement  reasons  for  wanting  children  were  given 
by  5 percent  of  Namerow  and  Philliber's  (1983)  juvenile 
respondents  when  referring  to  reasons  for  both 
themselves  and  for  others.  Mothers  in  this  sample  were 
somewhat  more  likely  to  say  that  other  people  want 
children  for  Achievement  reasons  than  to  give  these 
reasons  for  themselves  (6  percent  for  others  vs  1 
percent  for  themselves)  . 

Adult  Status  and  Social  Identity 

Having  children  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
straightforward  ways  to  establish  adult  status  in  that 
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parenthood  signifies  the  undertaking  of  responsibility, 
and  "the  desire  to  have  children  is  regarded  by  many 
observers  as  a sign  of  maturity"  (Williamson,  1966,  p. 
429) . For  women,  having  children  establishes  gender 
role  identity  since  motherhood  is  viewed  as  a key  factor 
in  the  expression  of  adult  femininity  (Veevers,  1973) . 
Similarly,  fatherhood  assures  masculine  identity  by 
providing  tangible  evidence  of  sexual  competence. 
According  to  LeMasters  (1957),  "In  a very  real  sense  . 

. . the  arrival  of  the  first  child  symbolizes  several 

things  in  our  society:  it  makes  the  father  a man  and 

the  mother  a woman;  it  reaffirms  our  adult  status  in 
the  community"  (p.  522) . 

Adult  Status  responses  such  as  "you  feel  more 
mature,"  "they  make  you  more  responsible,"  or  responses 
indicating  that  having  children  is  "a  natural  part  of 
becoming  an  adult,"  or  "part  of  being  a woman"  were 
given  by  22  percent  of  the  mothers  and  19  percent  of  the 
fathers  in  a large  national  sample  of  adults  of 
childbearing  age  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1979)  when  asked 
about  the  advantages  of  having  children  compared  to  not 
having  children  at  all. 


Parents  were  more  likely  than 
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nonparents  to  mention  Adult  Status  advantages  of 
children  (Hoffman  et  al.,  1978),  and  among  parents, 
those  with  all  teenage  children  were  least  likely  to 
mention  an  Adult  Status  value  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . 
Between  18  and  29  percent  of  mothers  and  between  13  and 
31  percent  of  fathers  at  other  family  stages  mentioned 
one  or  more  Adult  Status  advantages  of  having  children 
(see  Hoffman  & Manis,  1978,  pp.  200-201) . 

Bram^s  (1974)  data  regarding  the  perceived  values 
and  costs  of  having  children  revealed  that  20  percent  of 
the  mothers  compared  with  7 percent  of  both  the  delay 
and  childless  females  gave  Adult  Status  responses  when 
asked  "When  you"ve  thought  about  having  children,  what 
things  did  you  look  forward  to?"  Among  the  males,  4 
percent  of  the  fathers,  14  percent  of  the  delays,  and  10 
percent  of  the  childless  mentioned  Adult  Status 
responses.  Subjects  were  also  given  a list  of  values 
and  costs  of  children  and  asked  "How  important  were  the 
following  factors  to  you  when  you  thought  about  reasons 
to  have  children?"  Mothers  and  fathers  were  more  likely 
than  delay  or  childless  couples  to  rate  both  Adult 
Status  reasons  for  having  children  as  very  or  somewhat 
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important.  "Wanting  to  feel  like  an  adult"  was  so  rated 
by  21  percent  of  mothers,  45  percent  of  fathers,  13 
percent  of  both  delay  and  childless  females,  11  percent 
of  delay  males,  and  10  percent  of  childless  males.  The 
second  Adult  Status  item,  "Fulfill  myself/my  wife  as  a 
woman,"  was  rated  very  or  somewhat  important  by  67 
percent  of  mothers,  50  percent  of  fathers,  48  percent  of 
delay  females,  23  percent  of  childless  females,  27 
percent  of  delay  males,  and  33  percent  of  childless 
males  (Bram,  1974) . 

Arnold  et  al.  (1975)  found  that  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  Advantages  question.  Adult  Status 
advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned  very 
infrequently  in  all  six  countries. 

Namerow  and  Philliber"s  (1983)  unstructured 
Advantages  questions  asked  respondents  "Why  do  you  think 
people  have  children?"  and  "Why  do  you  want  to  have 
children?"  Adult  Status  reasons  were  given  by  11  percent 
of  the  younger  respondents  (10-18  years  of  age)  as 
reasons  for  why  other  people  want  children  and  by  9 
percent  of  younger  respondents  as  reasons  for  why  they 
themselves  want  children.  The  mothers  of  these 
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respondents  were  more  likely  to  mention  Adult  Status 
reasons  for  both  others  wanting  children  and  for 
themselves:  26  percent  of  mothers  gave  Adult  Status 

reasons  for  others  wanting  children  and  15  percent  said 
they  themselves  wanted  children  for  Adult  Status 
reasons . 

Expansion  of  Self 

According  to  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979) , there  are 

two  aspects  to  this  value  — one  focuses  on  the  need  for 

meaning  or  expansion  in  life,  the  other  focuses  on 

expansion  ^ life,  i.e.,  the  concept  of  immortality  or 

• 

having  some  part  of  the  self  live  on  after  one  is  dead 
(p.  587) . The  first  dimension  suggests  that  children 

may  be  valued  as  a learning  experience  or  as  providing 
meaning  and  purpose  to  life.  For  some,  parenthood  may 
be  seen  as  an  important  experience  for  living  a whole, 
complete  life.  Similarly,  investing  oneself  in  children 
provides  an  extension  of  the  self  beyond  the  immediate. 
Responses  representing  the  latter  reflect  the  value  of 
children  as  recreating  oneself,  and  as  a means  of 
transmitting  family  traditions  and  continuing  the  family 


line . 
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Following  Primary  Tie  and  Fun,  Stimulation  values 
of  children.  Expansion  of  Self  values  were  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  response  to  the  unstructured 
Advantages  question  with  about  one-third  of  respondents 
of  childbearing  age  mentioning  one  or  more  Expansion  of 
Self  values  of  children  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . 

Fathers  with  older  children  were  somewhat  more  likely 
than  their  wives  to  mention  Expansion  of  Self  values, 
but  husbands  with  only  younger  children  or  no  children 
at  all  were  least  likely  to  mention  a value  in  this 
category  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . 

Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979)  report  that  black  fathers 
and  Hispanic  mothers  are  the  most  likely  to  say  that 
children  add  meaning  or  purpose  to  life  when  asked  about 
the  advantages  of  having  children.  More  husbands  than 
wives  emphasize  carrying  on  the  family  name  as  a reason 
for  wanting  a large  family  (Rainwater,  1965;  Clare  & 
Kiser,  1951),  and  black  fathers  are  more  likely  than  any 
other  group  to  mention  continuation  of  the  family  name 
as  an  advantage  of  having  children  (Hoffman  & Manis, 
1979).  Overall,  between  21  and  41  percent  of 
respondents  in  each  subgroup  mentioned  at  least  one 
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advantage  of  children  involving  Expansion  of  Self  values 
(Hoffman  & Manis,  1979) . 

Bram  (1974)  reported  that  approximately  one-third 
of  mothers,  delay  females,  and  childless  males  and 
females  mentioned  Expansion  of  Self  values  of  children 
in  response  to  "When  you"ve  thought  about  having 
children,  what  things  did  you  look  forward  to?"  Fathers 
and  delay  males  were  somewhat  less  likely  to  give 
responses  in  this  category;  21  percent  of  fathers  and 
28  percent  of  delay  males  mentioned  Expansion  of  Self 
values  of  children.  The  structured  question  that  asked 
subjects  to  rate  the  importance  of  various  factors  as 
reasons  to  have  children  included  five  items 
representing  the  Expansion  of  Self  value  category. 
Regardless  of  parental  status,  males  were  more  likely 
than  females  to  rate  "pass  on  the  family  name"  as  very 
or  somewhat  important  whereas  mothers  and  delay  females 
were  the  most  likely  to  rate  "leave  part  of  me  on  this 
earth'  and  "pass  on  ray  and  my  spouse'*s  traits"  as 
important  reasons  to  have  children.  Parents  of  both 
sexes  as  compared  to  the  delay  and  childless  couples 
rated  "have  or  share  the  experience  of  pregnancy  and 
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childbirth"  as  an  important  reason  to  have  children. 

The  final  Expansion  of  Self  item  "see  the  world  through 
the  eyes  of  a child"  received  the  highest  importance 
ratings  from  mothers,  and  delay  females  and  males  with 
approximately  three-fourths  of  each  group  rating  it  as 
very  or  somewhat  important  compared  to  50  percent  of 
fathers  and  approximately  40  percent  of  the  childless 
respondents. 

Arnold  et  al . (1975)  found  that  in  response  to  the 

unstructured  Advantages  question.  Expansion  of  Self 
advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned  by  less 
than  10  percent  of  SES  groups  in  five  of  six  countries; 
only  in  Hawaii  were  Expansion  of  Self  advantages 
frequently  mentioned. 

As  reported  by  Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983) , 
Expansion  of  Self  reasons  for  wanting  children  were 
given  most  frequently  by  mothers  when  referring  to  the 
reasons  for  other  people  wanting  children:  Only  12 

percent  of  mothers  said  they  wanted  children  for 
Expansion  of  Self  reasons,  but  29  percent  said  others 
want  children  for  these  reasons.  Similarly,  the 
children  of  these  mothers  gave  Expansion  of  Self  reasons 


more  often  for  others  (18  percent)  than  for  themselves 
(11  percent) . 

Fun,  Stimulation 
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Children  may  satisfy  parental  needs  for  fun  and 
stimulation  by  introducing  novelty  and  variety  into  the 
family.  Children  provide  a source  of  change  and  new 
experiences  for  parents  and/or  may  make  parents  feel 
young  again.  Responses  in  this  category  include  Life  is 
more  interesting  with  children;  Children  are  fun;  It 
is  interesting  to  watch  them  grow  and  develop. 

Fun,  Stimulation  values  of  children  were  second 
only  to  Primary  Tie  values  in  terms  of  frequency  of 
mention  in  response  to  the  unstructured  Advantages 
question  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . This  was  true  for 
respondents  at  all  family  cycle  stages  except  fathers 
with  preschooler s~only  for  whom  Fun  values  were  second 
to  none  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . Black  fathers  in 
ps^ticular  were  more  likely  than  any  other  group  to 
mention  one  or  more  Fun,  Stimulation  values  of  children 
(Hoffman  & Manis,  1979).  Nonparents  were  less  likely 
than  parents  to  mention  a Fun,  Stimulation  value  of 
having  children  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . 
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As  reported  by  Bram  (1974) , the  Fun,  Stimulation 
values  of  having  children  were  mentioned  most  frequently 
by  delay  females,  delay  males,  and  fathers; 

Approximately  45  percent  of  respondents  in  each  of  these 
groups  cited  at  least  one  Fun,  Stimulation  value  of 
having  children  in  response  to  the  unstructured 
question.  Less  than  25  percent  of  mothers,  childless 
females,  or  childless  males  cited  a Fun  value  of  having 
children  (Bram,  1974) . The  one  Fun,  Stimulation  reason 
included  on  the  structured  list  ("Watch  a growing 
child")  was  rated  as  a very  important  reason  to  have 
children  by  100  percent  of  both  mothers  and  delay 
females,  but  by  only  73  percent  of  childless  females. 
Males  in  all  groups  were  less  likely  than  females  to 
rate  this  Fun,  Stimulation  value  as  a very  important 
reason  to  have  children;  Sixty-three  percent  of  delay 
males,  55  percent  of  fathers,  and  40  percent  of 
childless  males  rated  "Watch  a growing  child"  as  very 
important . 

Arnold  et  al . (1975)  found  that  Fun  advantages  of 

having  children  were  mentioned  by  at  least  20  percent  of 
respondents  at  all  SES  levels  in  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
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Respondents  in  Hawaii  and  the  Phillipines  were  also 
likely  to  mention  a Fun  advantage  of  having  children, 
but  respondents  in  Japan  and  Thailand  gave  responses 
referring  to  Fun  advantages  relatively  infrequently. 

Fun,  Stimulation  reasons  for  wanting  children  were 
the  second  most  frequently  given  reasons  by  both  mothers 
and  their  children  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983).  When 
referring  to  themselves,  45  percent  of  mothers  and  36 
percent  of  their  children  gave  at  least  one  Fun, 
Stimulation  reason  for  wanting  children.  Approximately 
one-third  of  both  groups  gave  reasons  in  this  category 
when  referring  to  others'  reasons  for  wanting  children 
(Namerow  & Philliber,  1983). 

Morality 

Having  children  is  regarded  by  some  as  a way  to 
improve  their  moral  character  by  making  them  less 
self-centered,  causing  them  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
their  children,  and  keeping  them  tied  more  closely  to 
the  home.  This  value  of  children  is  reflected  in 
responses  such  as  "they  make  you  a better  person"  or 
they  make  you  less  selfish."  In  addition,  parenthood 
may  be  explicited  tied  to  moral  worth  in  one's  religion. 
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As  noted  by  Veevers  (1973) , "The  dominant  religious 
groups  in  North  America,  Judaism,  Catholicism,  and 
Protestantism,  all  expound  definitions  of  parenthood 
couched  in  terms  of  moral  and  religious  responsibility, 
and  all  support  in  varying  degrees  the  imperative  to  'be 
fruitful  and  multiply'"  (p.  292) . 

The  idea  that  parenthood  makes  one  a better  person 
was  cited  as  an  advantage  of  having  children  most  often 
by  Hispanic  mothers  and  black  fathers  (Hoffman  & Manis, 
1979) ; none  of  the  respondents  mentioned  fulfillment  of 
religious  prescriptions  as  a value  of  children. 

Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  reported  that  Morality 
advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned  by  less 
than  10  percent  of  females  regardless  of  family  cycle 
stage.  The  only  groups  of  males  with  more  that  10 
percent  citing  a Morality  value  were  fathers  with 
teenage  children  (see  Hoffman  & Manis,  1978,  pp. 

200-201) . Morality  values  of  children  were  not  likely 
to  be  mentioned  by  respondents  in  any  subgroup  (Hoffman 
et  al.,  1978;  Hoffman  & Manis,  1979). 

Bram  (1974)  also  found  that  none  of  the  parents  in 
her  sample  spontanteously  mentioned  religious 
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considerations  when  asked  about  reasons  for  having 
children.  Responses  falling  within  the  Morality 
category  were  given  by  7 percent  of  delay  females  and  3 
percent  of  childless  males.  When  asked  to  rate  the 
importance  of  several  possible  reasons  for  having 
children,  only  13  percent  of  both  mothers  and  fathers, 
and  10  percent  of  delay  females  rated  "fulfill  my 
religious  obligation"  as  a very  or  somewhat  important 
reason  to  have  children  (Bram,  1974) . 

Arnold  et  al.  (1975)  found  that  Morality 
advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned  most 
frequently  among  respondents  in  Hawaii  and  least 
frequently  among  respondents  in  Taiwan. 

Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  reported  that  reasons 
for  wanting  children  that  fall  within  the  Morality  value 
category  were  given  by  less  than  2 percent  of  both 
mothers  and  their  children. 

Primary  Ties 

Children  may  satisfy  needs  for  love  and  affection 
beyond  the  marital  relationship  and  may  serve  to  bring 
husband  and  wife  closer  together.  In  addition,  children 
may  be  seen  as  sources  of  companionship,  especially  in 
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old  age.  Exemplary  responses  include  Children  bring 
love  and  companionship;  Children  are  needed  to  complete 
the  family;  Children  will  love  you  when  you're  old  and 
lonely . 

Hoffman  et  al . (1978)  reported  that  the  advantages 

of  having  children  most  frequently  mentioned  in  response 
to  the  unstructured  question  involved  the  Primary  Tie 
values  of  children.  This  was  true  regardless  of  sex  or 
parental  status  (Hoffman  et  al.,  1978)  or  race  (Hoffman 
& Manis,  1979) . Comparisons  by  family  stage  (Hoffman  & 
Manis,  1978)  revealed  that  Primary  Tie  advantages  were 
mentioned  most  frequently  by  female  respondents  at  all 
but  one  family  stage:  Mothers  whose  oldest  child  was 

over  18  years  old  and  whose  youngest  child  was  at  least 
five  years  of  age  mentioned  Fun,  Stimulation  advantages 
of  having  children  more  frequently  than  Primary  Tie 
advantages.  Among  male  respondents,  only  fathers  whose 
children  were  all  of  preschool  age  cited  Fun, 

Stimulation  advantages  more  frequently  than  Primary  Tie 
advantages  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . 

In  response  to  Bram's  (1974)  unstructured  question 
regarding  the  positive  aspects  of  having  children. 
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values  that  fall  within  the  Primary  Ties  value  category 
were  mentioned  by  50  percent  of  both  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  by  approximately  one-third  of  each  of  the 
delay  and  childless  groups.  Three  Primary  Tie  reasons 
for  having  children  were  also  rated  in  importance  by  her 
subjects  and  significant  differences  between  the 
childless  respondents  and  the  other  two  groups  were 
found;  Whereas  between  74  and  96  percent  of  parents  and 
delays  rated  "Gain  a sense  of  family"  and  "Have  a new 
source  of  companionship  and  affection"  as  very  or 
somewhat  important  reasons  to  have  children,  only  50 
percent  of  the  childless  respondents  rated  either  one  of 
these  values  of  children  as  important  (Bram,  1974) . The 
Primary  Ties  reason  "Share  new  experiences  with  my 
spouse"  was  rated  as  very  important  by  a majority  of 
mothers  (83  percent)  and  delay  females  (62  percent),  and 
by  slightly  less  than  50  percent  of  delay  males.  Within 
the  remaining  groups,  only  14  percent  of  fathers,  23 
percent  of  childless  males,  and  17  percent  of  childless 
females  rated  this  Primary  Ties  value  as  a very 
important  reason  to  have  children  (Bram,  1974) . 
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As  reported  by  Arnold  et  al.  (1975),  the  Primary 
Tie  advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned  in 
response  to  the  unstructured  question  by  a large 
percentage  of  respondents  in  all  countries,  especially 
among  respondents  in  the  United  States  (Hawaii) . The 
most  frequently  cited  Primary  Tie  advantage  referred  to 
children  as  a source  of  love  and  companionship  for 
parents,  followed  by  children  as  a bond  between  spouses 
(Arnold  et  al.,  1975). 

Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  reported  that  Primary 
Tie  reasons  are  the  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons 
for  wanting  children  by  mothers  when  referring  to  others 
(55  percent)  and  to  themselves  (47  percent).  A similar 
percentage  (43  percent)  of  the  younger  respondents  in 
this  sample  gave  Primary  Tie  reasons  for  others  wanting 
children,  but  only  29  percent  of  respondents  between  10 
and  18  years  of  age  said  they  want  children  for  Primary 
Tie  reasons  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983). 

Security 

Children  may  satisfy  the  need  for  security  in  old 
age  and/or  may  be  valued  for  the  work  they  can  perform 
around  the  house  or  in  the  family  business.  Responses 


included  in  the  Security  value  category  include  My 
children  will  take  care  of  me  when  I^m  old;  Children 
can  work  and  help  the  family. 
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The  Security  values  of  having  children  v;ere  not 
salient  to  respondents  40  years  of  age  or  younger 
(Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . Respondents  with  older 
children  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978)  and  blacks  (Hoffman  & 
Manis,  1979)  were  somewhat  more  likely  than  other 
respondents  to  mention  one  or  more  Security  advantages 
of  having  children. 

Bram's  (1974)  unstructured  question  "When  you^'ve 
thought  about  having  children,  what  things  did  you  look 
forward  to?"  did  not  elicit  any  Security  values  of 
having  children  from  the  respondents  nor  did  the 
structured  list  of  reasons  for  having  children  include 
any  Security  reasons. 

Arnold  et  al.  (1975)  found  that  a Security 
advantage  of  having  children  was  mentioned  more 
frequently  among  lower  class  respondents  than  among 
upper  class  respondents  across  all  six  countries.  The 
most  commonly  mentioned  Security  advantages  referred  to 
children  as  a source  of  parental  support  in  old  age. 
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Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  reported  that  less 
than  2 percent  of  both  mothers  and  their  children  gave 
Security  reasons  for  wanting  children  when  referring  to 
their  own  motivations.  Slightly  more  of  the  respondents 
in  both  groups  (6  percent  of  mothers  and  4 percent  of 
children)  said  that  others  want  children  for  Security 
reasons  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983). 

The  perceived  costs  or  disadvantages  of  parenthood 
involve  both  economic  and  noneconomic  concerns  which  can 
be  categorized  as  described  below. 

Economic  Concerns 

This  category  includes  disadvantages  referring  to 
the  expense  of  raising  children.  Responses  concerning 
the  Economic  strain  in  general,  as  well  as  references  to 
specific  expenses  (e.g.,  educational)  are  coded  in  this 
category. 

Hoffman  & Manis  (1978)  found  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  female  respondents  at  all  stages  of  the 
family  cycle  mentioned  the  Economic  burden  of  being  a 
parent  in  response  to  the  unstructured  question  about 
the  disadvantages  of  having  children.  Males  were  more 
likely  than  females,  and  nonparents  were  more  likely 
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than  parents,  to  cite  financial  strain  as  a disadvantage 
of  having  children  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . Neither 
Hoffman  et  al.  (1978),  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979),  or 
Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  reported  data  on  the 
perceived  disadvantages  of  having  children. 

Bram  (1974)  asked  respondents  "What  are  the  things 
that  have  made  you  hesitate,  delay,  or  not  want  to  have 
children?"  Unfortunately,  she  coded  financial  and  time 
restrictions  in  one  category  so  the  relative  importance 
of  these  two  factors  is  not  clear.  Responses  in  this 
broad  category  of  disadvantages  were  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  delay  females  (52  percent)  and  fathers  (42 
percent),  followed  by  mothers  (29  percent)  and  delay 
males  (24  percent) . 

Arnold  et  al . (1975)  reported  that  rural 

respondents  were  more  likely  than  urban  respondents  to 
mention  the  economic  disadvantages  of  having  children. 

In  Hawaii,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand  the  financial  strain  of 
parenthood  was  cited  as  the  most  important  disadvantage 
of  having  children  (Arnold  et  al . , 1975,  pp.  52-53). 
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Emotional  Concerns 

Disadvantages  that  refer  to  the  stress  and  worry 
associated  with  having  children  include  worries  about 
illness,  trouble  with  the  police,  and  general  worries 
about  their  children's  future. 

Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979)  found  that  worries  about 
their  children's  health/safety  were  mentioned  by 
approximately  one-fifth  of  respondents  at  all  stages  of 
the  family  cycle;  a slightly  larger  percentage  (29 
percent)  of  respondents  with  an  oldest  child  over  age  18 
expressed  disadvantages  in  this  category  (Hoffman  & 
Manis,  1978) . 

Bram  (1974)  reported  that  the  psychological  costs 
of  parenthood  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  among 
childless  females  (31  percent)  and  mothers  (25  percent) . 
Among  male  respondents,  fathers  were  the  least  likely  to 
cite  psychological  disadvantages  of  having  children 
(Bram,  1974,  p.  234) . 

Among  rural  respondents  in  Japan  and  the 
Phillipines,  and  among  urban  middle  class  respondents  in 
all  the  countries  included  in  the  Value  of  Children 
Project  (Arnold  et  al . , 1975)  except  Hawaii  and  Japan, 
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the  emotional  strain  of  parenthood  was  cited  as  the  most 
important  disadvantage  of  having  children. 

Marital  Strains 

Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  found  that  marital  stress 
was  mentioned  as  a disadvantage  of  having  children  by 
less  than  10  percent  of  respondents  regardless  of  family 
stage . 

When  asked  about  reasons  for  hesitating,  delaying, 
or  not  wanting  to  have  children  (Bram,  1974) , marital 
factors  were  most  often  mentioned  by  childless  females. 
In  addition,  these  same  respondents  were  most  likely  to 
rate  "My  spouse  and  I are  too  close  to  spend  time  with  a 
child"  as  a very  important  reason  not  to  have  children. 

Among  respondents  included  in  the  Value  of  Children 
Project  (Arnold  et  al.,  1975),  marital  strain  was 
mentioned  very  infrequently  as  a disadvantage  of  having 
children;  only  in  Korea  did  slightly  more  than  10 
percent  of  respondents  rate  marital  strain  as  the  most 
important  disadvantage  of  having  children. 

Restrictions  on  Freedom 

This  category  of  disadvantages  includes  responses 
referring  to  job,  education,  or  mobility  Restrictions  as 


well  as  more  general  Restrictions  such  as  loss  of 
privacy  and  time. 

Loss  of  freedom  was  most  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
disadvantage  of  having  children  among  female  nonparents 
and  parents  with  young  children  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . 

Responses  that  involve  interference  with  career  or 
work  plans  (i.e.,  "Achievement  costs")  were  given  by  47 
percent  of  childless  females,  approximately  one-third  of 
mothers,  fathers,  delay  females,  and  delay  males,  and  by 
27  percent  of  childless  males  when  asked  for  reasons  for 
hesitating,  delaying,  or  not  wanting  to  have  children 
(Bram,  1974) . The  structured  list  of  reasons  for  not 
having  children  utilized  by  Bram  (1974)  included  several 
reasons  involving  Achievement  costs.  Childless  females 
were  most  likely  to  rate  "Children  would  interrupt  my 
career"  as  a very  important  reason  not  to  have  children. 
Delay  females  and  mothers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more 
likely  than  childless  females  to  rate  "Children  would 
interrupt  my  spouse^s  education"  as  a very  or  somewhat 
important  reason  not  to  have  children.  The  more  general 
reason  involving  Restrictions  on  freedom  ("Want  freedom 
to  do  things  spontaneously  with  my  spouse")  was  rated  as 
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a very  important  reason  not  to  have  children  by 
significantly  more  nonparents  than  delays  or  parents 
regardless  of  sex  (Bram,  1974) . 

Social  Concerns 

Disadvantages  of  having  children  from  a societal 
perspective  include  concerns  about  overpopulation  or  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Social  concerns  were  not  often  mentioned  as 
disadvantages  of  having  children  among  respondents  in 
the  United  States  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978)  or  in  other 
countries  (Arnold  et  al.,  1975). 

When  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  "Population 
Explosion"  as  a reason  not  to  have  children  (Bram, 

1974) , more  than  three-fourths  of  respondents  regardless 
of  their  parental  status  rated  this  Social  concern  as  a 
very  or  somewhat  important  reason  not  to  have  children. 
Unpleasant  Aspects 

Responses  in  this  category  of  disadvantages  refer 
to  specific  unpleasant  aspects  of  childrearing  such  as 
the  boring  routines  and  extra  chores  involved;  noise 
and  disorder  associated  with  children;  or  the  problems 
of  disciplining  children.  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978) 


found  that  respondents  with  younger  children  were  most 
likely  to  mention  at  least  one  disadvantage  in  this 
category . 
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Bram^'s  (1974)  structured  question  included  one 
reason  in  this  category  of  disadvantages.  Nonparents 
were  significantly  more  likely  than  parents  to  rate  "The 
mess  and  inconvenience"  as  an  important  reason  not  to 
have  children  (Bram,  1974) . 

As  reported  by  Arnold  et  al.  (1975),  disadvantages 
referring  to  specific  unpleasant  aspects  of  having 
children  were  mentioned  most  often  among  respondents  in 
Korea  and  Taiwan  and  most  often  among  lower  class  as 
compared  to  middle  class  respondents. 

In  the  present  study,  elderly  respondents  gave 
disadvantages  involving  specific  Unpleasant  aspects  of 
having  children  very  infrequently  so  these  data  have 
been  omitted  from  the  discussion. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects  were  recruited  from  senior  citizen  groups, 
churches,  retirement  facilities,  and  nursing  homes  in 
five  Florida  cities;  Gainesville,  Melbourne,  St. 
Petersburg,  Clearwater,  and  West  Palm  Beach.  After 
explaining  the  study,  the  researcher  passed  around  a 
sign-up  sheet  asking  for  volunteers.  Three  people  who 
signed  up  to  participate  were  not  interviewed  due  to 
illness  or  time  conflicts.  The  majority  of  the 
interviews  were  conducted  in  the  respondent's  home  and 
took  approximately  one  hour  to  complete.  The  final 
sample  consisted  of  200  subjects  ranging  in  age  from  63 
to  100  years.  Table  1 shows  the  distribution  of 
subjects  by  sex,  race,  and  age. 

Interview 

An  interview  schedule  used  in  previous  research 
(Hoffman  & Manis,  1978;  1979;  Hoffman  et  al.,  1978) 

was  adapted  for  use  with  elderly  respondents  (see 
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Appendix) . Irrelevant  questions  (those  not  applicable 
to  an  elderly  population)  were  dropped;  the  remaining 
questions  were  modified  as  little  as  possible  to  allow 
maximum  comparability  with  previous  research. 

The  nucleus  of  the  interview  consisted  of 
unstructured  (f ree-response)  and  structured  (Likert 
format)  questions  designed  to  elicit  subjects' 
perceptions  of  the  advantages  ("Advantages”)  and 
disadvantages  ("Disadvantages")  of  having  children. 
Responses  to  the  unstructured  questions  are  thought  to 
elicit  those  perceptions  that  are  most  personal  and  most 
salient  to  the  individual,  whereas  responses  to  the 
structured  list  of  reasons  gleaned  from  the  literature 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  importance  attached 
to  what  others  have  perceived  as  reasons  for  having 
children  (Hoffman  et  al.,  1978).  The  major  unstructured 
questions  asked  respondents  "What  would  you  say  are  some 
of  the  advantages  (disadvantages)  or  good  things  (bad 
things)  about  having  children,  compared  with  not  having 
children  at  all?"  The  structured  questions  asked  the 
respondents  to  indicate  on  a 7-point  scale  how  strongly 
they  agreed  with  each  of  22  advantages  and  13 
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disadvantages  of  having  children.  Each  question  was 
prototypical  of  one  of  the  value  categories  described  by 
Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973) . 

The  interview  (see  Appendix)  also  included 
questions  about  (1)  respondents^  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  their  adult  children,  (2)  whether  respondents 
provide  financial  assistance  to  their  children  or 
receive  aid  from  them,  and  (3)  demographic 
characteristics  of  respondents  and  their  children. 

A random  sample  of  20  interviews  was  independently 
coded  to  obtain  estimates  of  intercoder  reliability  for 
the  free-response  questions  using  the  Kappa  statistic 
(Fleiss,  1981).  Across  all  categories,  intercoder 
agreement  was  Kappa=  .79.  Coder  reliability  for  the 
Advantages  categories  ranged  from  excellent  to  good, 
according  to  the  criteria  set  forth  by  Landis  and  Koch 
(1977):  Achievement=l. 0;  Power=1.0;  Secur i ty=l . 0 ; 

Primary  Ties=.92;  Fun,  Stimulation  ("Fun") =.88;  Adult 
Status=.85;  Mor ali ty= . 66 ; Expansion  of  Self 
( "Expansion" )=. 56 . The  Disadvantages  categories 
presented  no  problems  to  the  coders:  Kappa=1.0  for  all 

categor ies . 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 

Overview 

The  f ree-response  questions  were  first  analyzed  at 
the  category  level  using  the  value  scheme  described  in 
Chapter  II  and  by  Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973) . 

Chi-square  analyses  compared  the  number  of  responses  in 
each  category  (0  vs  1 or  more)  by  the  six  major 
independent  variables:  sex,  race,  age,  parental  status, 

education,  and  socioeconomic  status  ("SES") . If  the 
subgroup  comparisons  were  significant  at  the  category 
level,  specific  responses  that  were  mentioned  by  at 
least  5.0  percent  of  the  respondents  were  then  analyzed 
to  determine  the  source  of  the  category-level 
difference. 

The  structured  questions  asking  respondents  to  rate 
the  importance  of  the  reasons  for  having  and  not  having 
children  were  analyzed  using  analysis  of  variance 
("ANOVA")  for  the  comparison  of  variables  with  three 
levels  (namely  education,  SES)  and  t-tests  for  the 
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comparison  of  variables  with  two  levels  (namely  sex, 
race,  age,  parental  status) . The  minimum  level  adopted 
for  statistical  significance  was  p<  .05. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

A breakdown  of  respondents  by  sex,  race,  and  age  is 
presented  in  Table  1.  The  obtained  sample  ratio  of  1.5 
times  as  many  females  as  males  is  close  to  the  1.3  ratio 
of  females  to  males  over  age  65  currently  estimated  for 
the  state  of  Florida  (Terhune,  1984) . The  education 
levels  of  female  and  male  respondents  were  not 
significantly  different,  but  white  respondents  had 
completed  significantly  more  schooling  than  black 
respondents  (t [ 64] =2 . 5,p<  .02).  A breakdown  of 
respondents^  monthly  incomes  by  sex,  race,  age,  and 
parental  status  (Table  2)  revealed  that  males  were 
better  off  financially  than  females:  Three  times  as 

many  females  as  males  had  monthly  incomes  of  less  than 
$500,  and  approximately  three  times  as  many  males  as 
females  had  monthly  incomes  of  more  than  $2500.  A 
greater  percentage  of  black  respondents  (54.3  percent) 
compared  to  white  respondents  (39.0  percent)  had  incomes 
at  or  below  $750  per  month,  and  nonparents  were  in 
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higher  income  brackets  than  parents  (Table  2) . For  the 
purpose  of  examining  differences  by  SES  level, 
Hollingshead  (1965)  classifications  were  used.  "Upper 
class"  consisted  of  classifications  1 and  2, 
classification  3 respondents  were  labeled  "middle 
class,"  and  "lov/er  class"  was  defined  by  classifications 
4 and  5.  Thus,  14.9  percent  of  the  sample  were 
considered  upper  class,  26.2  percent  were  middle  class, 
and  58.9  percent  of  respondents  were  in  the  lower  class. 
Advantages  of  Having  Children 

A majority  of  all  respondents  (57.8  percent) 
spontaneously  mentioned  three  or  more  advantages  of 
having  children  in  response  to  the  unstructured 
question,  and  only  2.5  percent  said  there  were  no 
advantages  to  having  children  (Table  3) . 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  advantage  concerned 
the  Primary  Ties  value  of  children  with  two-thirds  (66.5 
percent)  of  all  respondents  citing  at  least  one 
advantage  in  this  category  (Table  4) . The  Fun  value  of 
having  children  was  spontaneously  mentioned  by  45.0 
percent  of  respondents,  and  at  least  one  Security 


advantage  of  having  children  was  mentioned  by  34.0 
percent  of  all  respondents  (Table  4) . 
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The  importance  of  the  Primary  Tie  and  Fun  values  of 
having  children  was  also  evident  in  the  responses  to  the 
structured  question.  Among  the  list  of  possible  reasons 
for  having  children,  two  of  the  three  reasons  receiving 
the  most  support  were  within  the  Primary  Ties  category: 
"Because  children  bring  love,"  and  "Because  children  are 
needed  to  complete  the  family."  The  third  involved  the 
Fun  value  of  children;  "Because  life  is  more 
interesting  with  children"  (Table  5) . 

When  respondents  were  asked  to  choose  the  most 
important  reason  for  having  children,  53.1  percent  chose 
a reason  involving  the  Primary  Ties  value  of  children. 
The  next  most  frequently  chosen  category  involved  the 
Fun  values,  with  16.2  percent  of  respondents  choosing  a 
reason  in  this  category  as  the  most  important  (Table  6) 

• The  number  of  advantages  spontaneously 
mentioned  by  females  and  males  did  not  differ 
significantly  (see  Table  3) , but  there  was  evidence  that 
having  children  may  fulfill  different  psychological 
satisfactions  for  mothers  and  fathers.  Males,  for 
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example,  were  significantly  more  likely  than  females  to 
mention  at  least  one  Achievement  advantage  and  at  least 
one  Morality  advantage  in  response  to  the  unstructured 
question  (Table  7) . Two  of  the  three  structured  Adult 
Status  reasons  and  one  of  the  three  Achievement  reasons 
for  having  children  were  more  strongly  supported  by 
females  than  males  (Table  8) , but  these  differences  were 
not  evident  in  the  responses  to  the  unstructured 
question . 

The  two  reasons  for  having  children  chosen  as  the 
most  important  by  approximately  20  percent  each  of  both 
females  and  males  were  "Children  are  needed  to  complete 
the  family"  and  "Children  bring  love"  (see  Table  6) . 
Another  11.6  percent  of  females  and  14.6  percent  of 
males  chose  "So  that  one  will  not  be  lonely"  as  the  most 
important  reason  to  have  children.  The  only  other 
reason  chosen  as  the  most  important  by  more  than  10.0 
percent  of  either  sex  was  "Because  life  is  more 
interesting  with  children"  which  was  ranked  most 
important  by  11.7  percent  of  the  females  and  4.8  percent 
of  the  males  (see  Table  6) . 
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Race . In  response  to  the  unstructured  question, 
whites  spontaneously  mentioned  more  advantages  of  having 
children  than  did  black  respondents  {see  Table  3) . 

A look  at  the  types  of  responses  given  revealed 
that  their  responses  were  quite  similar:  Six  of  the 

seven  value  categories  were  represented  by  approximately 
equal  proportions  of  both  groups  (Table  9).  However,  at 
least  one  Expansion  value  of  children  ("Children  give 
meaning  or  purpose  to  life")  was  mentioned  significantly 
more  often  by  white  respondents  than  by  black 
respondents  (X^ [1] =3 . 9,£< . 05) . 

The  structured  advantages  question  showed  more 
differences  by  race  than  did  the  unstructured  question 
(Table  10) . One  of  the  three  Expansion  reasons  for 
having  children  presented  to  respondents  showed 
differences  by  race:  Blacks  were  somewhat  more  likely 

to  agree  with  having  children  "So  that  one  will  by 
remembered  after  death"  (Table  10) . Blacks  were  more 
likely  than  whites  to  agree  with  all  three  reasons 
within  the  Achievement  category.  Two  of  the  three  Adult 
Status  reasons  for  having  children  received  more  support 
from  black  respondents  than  white  respondents.  Blacks 
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were  also  more  likely  than  whites  to  agree  with  one  of 
the  three  Morality  reasons,  two  of  the  five  Primary  Tie 
reasons,  and  one  of  the  two  Security  reasons  for  having 
children  (Table  10) . In  fact,  the  only  category  of 
reasons  that  did  NOT  show  a significant  difference  by 
race  was  Fun;  black  and  white  respondents  were  both 
very  likely  to  agree  with  these  reasons  for  having 
children  (Table  10) . 

Black  and  white  respondents  agreed  that  the  most 
important  reason  for  having  children  involved  the 
Primary  Ties  value  of  children;  approximately  53 
percent  of  respondents  in  both  groups  chose  a Primary 
Ties  reason  as  the  most  important  (see  Table  6)  . 

♦ There  was  no  significant  difference  by  age  in 
the  number  of  advantages  mentioned  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question  (see  Table  3) . 

Table  11  shows  that  regardless  of  age  the  content 
of  responses  given  to  the  unstructured  question  was 
similar:  Approximately  equal  proportions  of  subjects  in 

both  age  groups  mentioned  advantages  in  any  given 
category . 
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When  presented  with  a structured  list  of  reasons 
for  having  children,  only  one  reason  (Adult  Status 
category)  showed  a difference  by  age:  Older  respondents 

were  significantly  more  likely  to  agree  that  a reason 
for  having  children  is  "Because  it  would  seem  odd  not 
to"  (Table  12) . Except  for  this  one  exception,  both  the 
unstructured  and  structured  questions  support  the 
conclusion  that  among  the  elderly,  older  and  younger 
respondents  perceive  similar  types  of  advantages  of 
having  children. 

When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
having  children.  Primary  Tie  values  were  chosen 
regardless  of  age  (see  Table  6) . 

Parental  status.  The  number  of  advantages 
spontaneously  mentioned  by  nonparents  and  parents 
differed  significantly  (see  Table  3):  Sixteen  percent 

of  nonparents  said  there  were  no  advantages  to  having 
children  and  another  24.0  percent  cited  only  one 
advantage.  in  sharp  comparison,  less  than  1.0  percent 
of  parents  cited  no  advantages  and  8.6  percent  of  them 
mentioned  only  one  advantage  of  having  children.  The 
remaining  91.0  percent  of  parents  mentioned  two  or  more 


advantages,  with  32.2  percent  citing  four  or  more 
advantages  of  having  children  (see  Table  3) . 
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Looking  at  the  types  of  responses  given  to  the 
unstructured  question  (Table  13) , the  only  advantage 
mentioned  significantly  more  often  by  parents  than 
nonparents  involved  Security.  More  specifically, 
parents  were  more  likely  than  nonparents  to  say  that 
having  children  provides  security  or  support  in  old  age 
(X^[1]=4.1,£<  .04) . 

When  presented  with  a structured  list  of  reasons 
for  having  children,  parents  and  nonparents  were  equally 
likely  to  agree  with  having  children  "To  have  someone  to 
depend  on  v^hen  one  is  old"  (Table  14)  . One  reason  in 
each  of  the  Adult  Status,  Expansion  , Morality,  and 
Primary  Ties  value  categories  was  supported  by  a greater 
percentage  of  parents  than  nonparents  (Table  14) . 

When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
having  children,  50.0  percent  of  nonparents  compared  to 
only  8.6  percent  of  parents  chose  the  Primary  Ties 
reason  "So  that  one  will  not  by  lonely"  as  the  most 
important.  Parents  were  more  likely  to  cite  one  of  two 
other  Primary  Tie  reasons  as  the  most  important: 
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"Because  children  are  needed  to  complete  the  family"  or 
"Because  children  bring  love"  (see  Table  6) . 

Education . The  number  of  advantages  spontaneously 
mentioned  by  respondents  with  four  years  of  college  or 
more,  high  school  graduates,  and  those  with  less  than  12 
years  of  schooling  differed  significantly  (X  [8]=18.9, 
£<.02).  Over  two-thirds  (68.7  percent)  of  high  school 
graduates  mentioned  three  or  more  advantages  whereas 
less  than  half  of  both  the  more  educated  (45.7  percent) 
and  less  educated  (46.5  percent)  groups  cited  three  or 
more  advantages  of  having  children. 

There  were  also  differences  by  education  level  in 
the  content  of  responses  given  to  the  unstructured 
question  (Table  15) : Achievement  values  were  mentioned 

most  frequently  by  the  more  educated  whereas  the 
Security  values  of  having  children  were  cited 
significantly  more  often  by  those  respondents  with  a 
high  school  education  or  less.  Expansion  values  of 
having  children  were  mentioned  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question  by  approximately  one-  third  of 
both  college  and  high  school  graduates  compared  to  only 


12.1  percent  of  those  respondents  completing  less  than 
12  years  of  school  (Table  15) . 
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Unlike  the  unstructured  question,  respondents  at 
all  levels  of  education  were  equally  likely  to  agree 
with  the  structured  Achievement  reasons  for  having 
children  (Table  16) . One  of  the  three  Adult  Status 
reasons  for  having  children  ["Because  it  would  seem  odd 
not  to"]  was  more  strongly  supported  by  respondents  with 
less  than  12  years  of  school,  although  this  difference 
was  not  apparent  in  response  to  the  open-ended  question. 
Respondents  with  less  than  12  years  of  school  were  most 
likely  to  agree  with  the  Expansion  reason  "So  that  one 
will  be  remembered  after  death"  (Table  16) . Respondents 
with  the  least  amount  of  formal  schooling  were  most 
likely  to  agree  with  the  Security  value  "Because 
children  can  work  and  help  the  family"  and  as  mentioned 
above,  these  same  respondents  were  also  most  likely  to 
cite  at  least  one  Security  advantage  of  having  children 
in  response  to  the  unstructured  question  (see  Table  15) 
When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
having  children,  respondents  at  all  levels  of  education 
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were  most  likely  to  choose  a reason  in  the  Primary  Ties 
value  category  (Table  17) . 

SES.  There  were  no  significant  differences  by  SES 
level  in  the  number  of  advantages  mentioned  in  response 
to  the  unstructured  question. 

The  particular  satisfactions  of  having  children, 
however,  were  likely  to  be  quite  different  across  SES 
groups  (Table  18) . For  both  the  Achievement  and 
Morality  value  categories,  the  differences  followed  a 
similar  pattern,  with  upper  class  respondents  most 
likely  and  lower  class  respondents  least  likely  to 
mention  responses  in  these  categories.  The  Fun  values 
of  having  children  were  mentioned  by  approximately  30 
percent  of  both  the  upper  and  middle  classes  compared  to 
50.5  percent  of  lov/er  class  respondents  (Table  18).  The 
fourth  category  of  values  to  show  a significant 
difference  by  social  class  was  Security  with  37.9 
percent  of  the  lower  class,  30.3  percent  of  the  middle 
class,  and  12.5  percent  of  the  upper  class  respondents 
mentioning  one  or  more  Security  advantages  of  having 
children  (Table  18) . 
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Unlike  responses  to  the  unstructured  question,  the 
responses  to  the  structured  list  of  reasons  for  having 
children  did  not  differ  significantly  among  SES  groups 
(Table  19) . 

When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
having  children,  the  Primary  Tie  reasons  were  perceived 
as  the  most  important  regardless  of  social  class 
position  (see  Table  17) . 

Disadvantages  of  Having  Children 

Across  all  respondents,  one-third  said  there  were 
no  disadvantages  of  having  children  and  another  31.3 
percent  cited  only  one  disadvantage  (Table  20) . Tables 
3 and  20  show  that  respondents  mentioned  an  average  of 
2.7  advantages  and  1.2  disadvantages  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  31.0 
percent  of  respondents  mentioned  the  Economic 
disadvantages  of  having  children,  and  30.0  percent  of 
respondents  cited  the  Emotional  strain  of  childrearing 
as  a disadvantage  of  having  children  (Table  21) . 

As  was  true  for  the  unstructured  question,  the 
structured  reason  for  not  having  children  that  received 
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the  most  support  across  all  respondents  was  "Having  and 
raising  children  is  expensive"  (Table  22) . 

When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
not  having  children,  the  largest  percentage  of 
respondents  (33.8  percent)  said  there  was  no  important 
reason  not  to  have  children  (Table  23) . The  only  reason 
chosen  by  more  than  10.0  percent  of  respondents  as  most 
important  was  "Having  and  raising  children  is  expensive" 
(Table  23)  . 

Sex . Male  respondents  mentioned  significantly  more 
disadvantages  of  having  children  than  did  female 
respondents  with  46.8  percent  of  males  compared  to  27.8 
percent  of  females  mentioning  at  least  two  disadvantages 
(see  Table  20)  . 

The  types  of  disadvantages  mentioned  by  males  and 
females  in  response  to  the  unstructured  question  were 
quite  similar  (Table  24)  ; only  the  economic 
disadvantages  were  cited  somewhat  more  frequently  by 
males  than  females  (£<  .08)  . 

When  presented  with  a structured  list  of  reasons 
for  not  having  children,  males  were  significantly  more 
likely  than  females  to  agree  that  "Having  and  raising 
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children  is  expensive,"  that  "Children  may  disappoint 
their  parents  when  they  grow  up,"  and  that  "Children  are 
a physical  strain  and  a strain  on  oner’s  health"  (Table 
25).  Females,  on  the  other  hand,  were  significantly 
more  likely  than  males  to  agree  that  "It  would  be  harder 
for  parents  to  have  a job"  as  a disadvantage  of  having 
children. 

When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
not  having  children,  40.3  percent  of  females  and  25.4 
percent  of  males  said  there  was  NO  important  reason  not 
to  have  children  (see  Table  23) . The  only  reason  chosen 
as  the  most  important  by  more  than  10.0  percent  of 
either  sex  was  "Having  and  raising  children  is 
expensive,"  with  33.9  percent  of  males  and  23.4  percent 
of  females  choosing  this  as  the  most  important  reason 
not  to  have  children  (see  Table  23) . 

Race « Black  and  white  respondents  did  not  differ 
significantly  in  the  number  of  disadvantages  mentioned 
in  response  to  the  unstructured  question  (see  Table  20) . 

Black  respondents,  however,  were  more  likely  to 
cite  the  Emotional  strains  associated  with  childrearing 
as  disadvantages  of  having  children  (Table  26) . The 
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specific  response  most  often  mentioned  within  this 
category  involved  concern  about  how  children  would  grow 
up  in  this  troubled  world  (e.g.,  bad  peer  influence, 
drugs)  . 

In  response  to  the  structured  list  of  reasons  for 
not  having  children,  whites  were  more  likely  than  blacks 
to  agree  with  four  of  the  five  disadvantages  that 
involved  Restrictions  on  freedom  as  well  as  one  of  the 
Miscellaneous  concerns  (Table  27) . 

When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
not  having  children,  55.6  percent  of  black  respondents 
and  26.0  percent  of  white  respondents  said  there  was  no 
important  reason  not  to  have  children.  Economic 
concerns  were  rated  as  most  important  by  36.1  percent  of 
blacks  and  25.0  percent  of  whites  (see  Table  23). 

« In  response  to  the  unstructured  question 
about  the  disadvantages  of  having  children,  younger  and 
older  respondents  mentioned  approximately  equal  numbers 
of  disadvantages  (see  Table  20),  and  their  responses 
were  similar  in  content  (Table  28) . 

There  were  also  no  differences  by  age  in  responses 
to  the  structured  question  (Table  29) . 
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When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
not  having  children,  approximately  one-third  of  both  age 
groups  said  there  was  no  good  reason  not  to  have 
children.  Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  each  age 
group  chose  "Having  and  raising  children  is  expensive" 
as  the  most  important  disadvantage  of  having  children 
(see  Table  23) . 

Parental  status.  Nonparents  spontaneously 
mentioned  more  disadvantages  of  having  children  than  did 
parents,  with  32.0  percent  of  nonparents  compared  to  9.8 
percent  of  parents  citing  3 or  more  disadvantages  (see 
Table  20) . 

Looking  at  the  types  of  responses  given,  nonparents 
were  significantly  more  likely  than  parents  to  cite  both 
Emotional  strain  and  Marital  strain  as  disadvantages  of 
having  children  (Table  30) . Within  the  category  of 
Emotional  strain,  nonparents  were  more  likely  than 
parents  to  mention  both  worry  in  general  (X^[l]=4.9,  £< 
.03)  and  worry  about  children  growing  up  in  this 
troubled  world  (X^[l]=5.1,  p<  .02)  as  disadvantages  of 
having  children. 
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When  presented  with  a structured  list  of  reasons 
for  not  having  children,  nonparents  were  more  likely 
than  parents  to  agree  that  "Husbands  and  wives  can^t 
spend  as  much  time  together"  and  "A  child  is  a lot  of 
work  and  bother"  (Table  31) . Nonparents  were  also  more 
likely  to  agree  with  "Because  children  may  disappoint 
their  parents  when  they  grow  up"  and  "Because  children 
are  a physical  strain  and  a strain  on  one's  health"  as 
disadvantages  of  having  children  (Table  31) . 

When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
not  having  children,  35.8  percent  of  parents,  compared 
to  18.8  percent  of  nonparents,  said  there  was  no 
important  reason  not  to  have  children.  The  only  reason 
chosen  by  more  than  10.0  percent  of  parents  was  "Having 
and  raising  children  is  expensive"  which  was  also 
supported  by  a significant  proportion  of  nonparents  (see 
Table  23) . Nonparents  were  also  likely  to  chose  "One  is 
not  as  free  to  do  what  one  wants  to  do"  (18.8  percent), 
"Because  children  may  disappoint  their  parents  when  they 
grow  up"  (18.8  percent)  and  "Because  children  are  hard 
to  discipline  and  control"  (12.4  percent)  as  the  most 
important  reason  not  to  have  children  (see  Table  23) . 
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Education . There  were  no  significant  differences 
by  education  level  in  the  number  of  disadvantages  of 
having  children  spontanteously  mentioned  in  response  to 
the  unstructured  question. 

Respondents  with  four  years  of  college  or  more  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  mention  Emotional  strain  as 
a disadvantage  of  having  children  (Table  32) . None  of 
the  other  categories  of  responses  showed  significant 
differences  by  education  level. 

When  presented  with  structured  list  of  reasons  for 
not  having  children,  respondents  with  four  years  of 
college  or  more  were  significantly  more  likely  to  agree 
with  the  Marital  strain  reason  that  "Husbands  and  wives 
can"t  spend  as  much  time  together"  (Table  33) . 

When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
not  having  children,  33.3  percent  of  those  with  four 
years  of  college  or  more,  28.3  percent  of  high  school 
graduates,  and  37.2  percent  of  respondents  with  less 
than  12  years  of  school  said  there  was  no  important 
reason  not  to  have  children.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
most  educated  (37.5  percent),  36.9  percent  of  high 
school  graduates,  and  18.6  percent  of  the  least  educated 
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chose  "Having  and  raising  children  is  expensive"  as  the 
most  important  reason  not  to  have  children.  None  of  the 
other  reasons  was  chosen  by  more  than  10.0  percent  of 
respondents  (Table  34)  . 

SES . The  number  of  disadvantages  mentioned  by 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  class  respondents  did  not 
differ  significantly. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  upper 
class  respondents  were  most  likely  and  lower  class 
respondents  were  least  likely  to  mention  disadvantages 
concerning  Emotional  strain  and  Restrictions  on  freedom 
(Table  35) . 

None  of  the  structured  reasons  for  not  having 
children  showed  significant  differences  by  SES  level. 

When  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  reason  for 
not  having  children,  35.0  percent  of  upper  class,  31.3 
percent  of  middle  class,  and  32.9  percent  of  lower  class 
respondents  said  there  was  no  important  reason  not  to 
have  children.  The  only  reason  chosen  by  a significant 
percentage  of  respondents  was  "Having  and  raising 
children  is  expensive"  which  was  chosen  as  most 
important  by  30.0  percent  of  upper  class,  37.5  percent 


of  middle  class,  and  24.4  percent  of  lower  class 
respondents  (see  Table  34) . 

Contact  Between  Respondents  and  Their  Children 
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Table  36  shows  that  15.1  percent  of  the  children 
and  their  parents  are  in  daily  contact  either  by  phone, 
through  the  mail,  or  in  person.  The  largest  percentage 
of  children  (31.6  percent)  and  their  parents  is  in 
contact  once  a week.  Female  children  and  their  parents 
contact  one  another  more  frequently  than  male  children 
and  their  parents  (Table  36) . 

Table  37  shows  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
respondents'  children  (37.9  percent)  live  more  than  1000 
miles  from  their  parent (s).  At  the  other  extreme, 
almost  one-fourth  (22.9  percent)  of  the  children  live 
within  15  miles  of  their  parent (s)  (Table  37).  Male  and 
female  children  were  equally  likely  to  live  nearby  or 
many  miles  away  from  their  parent  (s)  (Table  37). 
Financial  Assistance 

Blacks  were  significantly  more  likely  than  whites 
to  say  that  they  need  financial  assistance  from  their 
children.  For  both  races,  approximately  one-third  of 
all  respondents  who  said  they  need  financial  help, 


were 
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receiving  it  (Table  38).  Overall,  47.2  percent  of 
respondents  reported  that  they  are  giving  financial  help 
to  one  or  more  of  their  children  (Table  38) . 

Respondents^  Satisfaction  With  Their  Children 

Table  39  shows  that  females,  as  well  as  older 
respondents,  were  significantly  more  satisfied  with 
their  adult  children  than  were  males  and  younger 
respondents.  Overall,  respondents  report  that  they  are 
happy  with  the  way  their  children  have  turned  out  as 
adults  (Table  39) . 
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Table  1 


Distribution  of 

Respondents 

by  Sex, 

Race , 

and  Age 

All 

Sex 

Race 

Age 

Subjects 

(N=200) 

Female  Male 

(N=121)  (N=79) 

Black 

(N=54) 

White 

(N=146) 

61-65 

30 

15 

15 

8 

22 

66-70 

44 

28 

16 

14 

30 

71-75 

34 

18 

16 

11 

23 

76-80 

33 

20 

13 

12 

21 

81-85 

31 

22 

9 

7 

24 

86-90 

15 

9 

6 

1 

14 

91-100 

13 

9 

4 

1 

12 

Mean  age 
(SD) 


75.5 

(8.9) 


76.2 


74.5 

(8.6) 


73.3 

(6.3) 


76.4 

(9.5) 


(9.0) 


Respondents^  Monthly  Income  Sex,  Race,  Age,  and  Parental  Status 
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Table  4 

Percent  of  Respondents  Citing  at  Least  One  Advantage 
per  Value  Category,  Unstructured  Question 


Category 

Achievement 

All  Subjects 
(N=200) 

12.0% 

Adult  Status 

24.5 

Expansion  of  Self 

26.5 

Fun,  Stimulation 

45.0 

Morality 

12.0 

Primary  Ties 

66.5 

Security 

34.0 

65 

Table  5 


Mean  Ratings  of  Reasons  for  Having 
Structured  Question 

Children , 

Reasons  by  Value  Category 
Achievement 

All  Subjects 
(N=200) 

To  feel  that  one  is  doing 
something  important 

3.1 

Because  children  can  make 
their  parents  proud  of  them 

3.5 

Because  you  feel  you  can 
do  a good  job  as  a parent 

Adult  Status 

2.9 

Because  it  would  seem  odd  not  to 

4.0 

Because  it"s  part  of  being 
a (woman/man) 

3.3 

To  have  someone  who  needs  you 
Expansion  of  Self 

3.2 

So  that  one  will  be  remembered 
after  death 

4.6 

So  that  the  family  line  will 
continue 

2.8 

To  add  purpose  to  life 
Fun,  Stimulation 

2.2 

Because  children  are  fun 

2.1 

To  watch  them  grow  and  develop 

2.0 

Because  life  is  more  interesting 
with  children 

1.7 

66 


Table  5 (continued) 

Reasons  by  Value  Category  All  Subiects 

(N=200) 


Morality 

Because  of  one^s  religion  4.9 

To  be  a better  person  3.2 

Primary  Ties 

So  that  one  will  not  be  lonely  2.8 

Because  children  are  needed  to  1.8 

complete  the  family 

To  please  parents  or  other  relatives  5.3 

To  strengthen  the  bond  between  3.1 

husband  and  wife 

Because  children  bring  love  1.6 

Security 

Because  children  can  work  and  help  4.3 

the  family 

To  have  someone  to  depend  on  when  4.0 

one  is  old 

a Ratings  ranged  from 
1 = Strongly  Agree  to 
7 = Strongly  Disagree 
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Table  7 

Percent  of  Female  and  Male  Respondents  Citing  at  Least 
One  Advantage  per  Value  Category,  Unstructured  Question 


Category 

Female 

(N=121) 

Male 

(N=79) 

Chi-square 

Achievement 

7.4% 

19.0% 

6.0** 

Adult  Status 

25.6 

22.8 

< 1 

Expansion  of 
Self 

24.8 

29.1 

< 1 

Fun,  Stimulation 

49.6 

38.0 

2.6 

Morality 

8.3 

17.7 

4.0* 

Primary  Ties 

69.4 

62.0 

1.2 

Security 

38.0 

27.9 

2.2 

* £ < .05 

**  £ < .01 

***  £ < .001 
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Table  8 

Mean  Ratings^  of  Reasons  for  Having  Children,  By  Sex, 

Structured  Question 


Reasons  by  Value  Category 

Female 

(N=116) 

Male 

(N=76) 

t-test 

Achievement 

To  feel  that  one  is  doing 
something  important 

3.3 

2.7 

1.6 

Because  children  can  make 
their  parents  proud  of  them 

3.3 

3.7 

1.3 

Because  you  feel  you  can 
do  a good  job  as  a parent 

2.6 

3.3 

2.1* 

Adult  Status 

Because  it  would  seem 
odd  not  to 

4.1 

4.0 

< 1 

Because  it^’s  part  of  being 
a (woman/man) 

2.9 

3.8 

2.6** 

To  have  someone  who  needs  you 

2.8 

3.7 

2.6** 

Expansion  of  Self 

So  that  one  will  be 
remembered  after  death 

4.7 

4.5 

< 1 

So  that  the  family 
line  will  continue 

2.8 

2.6 

< 1 

To  add  purpose  to  life 

2.1 

2.2 

< 1 

Fun,  Stimulation 

Because  children  are  fun 

2.1 

2.2 

< 1 

To  watch  them  grow  and  develop 

2.0 

2.0 

< 1 

Because  life  is  more 
interesting  with  children 

1.6 

1.8 

< 1 
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Table  8 (continued) 

Reasons  by  Value  Category 

Female 

(N=116) 

Male 

(N=76) 

t-test 

Morality 

Because  of  one's  religion 

5.0 

00 

• 

< 1 

To  be  a better  person 

3.3 

3.0 

< 1 

Primary  Ties 

So  that  one  will  not  be  lonely  2.6 

2.9 

< 1 

Because  children  are  needed 
to  complete  the  family 

1.8 

1.8 

< 1 

To  please  parents  or 
other  relatives 

5.3 

5.4 

< 1 

To  strengthen  the  bond 
between  husband  and  wife 

3.2 

3.0 

< 1 

Because  children  bring  love 

1.6 

1.6 

< 1 

Security 

Because  children  can  work 
and  help  the  family 

4.5 

4.0 

< 1 

To  have  someone  to  depend 
on  when  one  is  old 

4.1 

3.9 

< 1 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  Agree  to  7 = 

Strongly 

Disagree 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  9 


Percent  of  Black 
One  Advantage  per 

and  White  Respondents  Citing  at  Least 
Value  Category,  Unstructured  Question 

Category 

Black 

(N=53) 

White 

(N=146) 

Chi-square 

Achievement 

18.9% 

9.6% 

3.2 

Adult  Status 

24.5 

24.7 

< 1 

Expansion  of 
Self 

9.4 

32.9 

10.9*** 

Fun,  Stimulation 

41.5 

45.9 

< 1 

Morality 

15.1 

11.0 

< 1 

Primary  Ties 

56.6 

69.9 

3.1 

Security 

28.3 

36.3 

1.1 

* £ < .05 

**  £ < .01 

***  £ < .001 

Table  10 


Mean  Ratings  of  Reasons  for  Having  Children, 

Structured  Question 


Reasons  by  Value  Category  Black 

(N=50) 

White 

(N=143) 

Achievement 

To  feel  that  one  is  doing 
something  important 

2.5 

3.3 

Because  children  can  make 
their  parents  proud  of  them 

2.8 

3.7 

Because  you  feel  you  can 
do  a good  job  as  a parent 

2.3 

3.1 

Adult  Status 

Because  it  would  seem 
odd  not  to 

3.2 

4.3 

Because  it^s  part  of  being 
a (woman/man) 

2.4 

3.6 

To  have  someone  who  needs  you 

2.7 

3.3 

Expansion  of  Self 

So  that  one  will  be 
remembered  after  death 

4.1 

4.8 

So  that  the  family 
line  will  continue 

2.4 

2.9 

To  add  purpose  to  life 

2.0 

2.2 

Fun,  Stimulation 

Because  children  are  fun 

2.0 

2.2 

To  watch  them  grow  and  develop 

1.9 

2.0 

Because  life  is  more 

1.7 

1.6 

interesting  with  children 


By  Race 
t-test 

2.0* 

2.7** 

2.7** 

3.0** 

3.3** 

1.5 

2.0* 
1.5 
< 1 

< 1 
< 1 
< 1 
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Table  10  (continued) 
Morality 


Because  of  one^s  religion 

4.3 

5.2 

2.4* 

To  be  a better  person 

2.7 

3.4 

1.7 

Primary  Ties 

So  that  one  will  not  be  lonely 

2.1 

3.0 

2.7** 

Because  children  are  needed 
to  complete  the  family 

1.4 

1.9 

2.6** 

To  please  parents  or 
other  relatives 

5.1 

5.4 

< 1 

To  strengthen  the  bond 
between  husband  and  wife 

3.3 

3.1 

< 1 

Because  children  bring  love 

1.5 

1.7 

1.3 

Security 

Because  children  can  work 
and  help  the  family 

3.8 

4.4 

1.7 

To  have  someone  to  depend 
on  when  one  is  old 

3.3 

4.3 

2.6** 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  Agree  to 

7 = 

Strongly 

Disagree 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  11 


Percent  of  Younger 
One  Advantage  per 

and  Older  Respondents  Citing  at  Least 
Value  Category,  Unstructured  Question 

Category 

< 75^ 
(N=109) 

> 76 
(N=91) 

Chi-square 

Achievement 

12.8% 

11.0% 

< 1 

Adult  Status 

26.6 

22.0 

< 1 

Expansion  of 
Self 

28.4 

24.2 

< 1 

Fun,  Stimulation 

48.6 

40.7 

1.3 

Morality 

12.8 

11.0 

< 1 

Primary  Ties 

68.8 

63.7 

< 1 

Security 

37.6 

29.7 

1.4 

a Age  was  dichotomized  at  the 

median  (75 

years) . 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  12 

Mean  Ratings  of  Reasons  for  Having  Children,  By  Age, 

Structured  Question 


Age 


Reasons  by  Value  Category  £ 75 

(N=106) 


> 76  t-test 
(N=86) 


Achievement 


To  feel  that  one  is  doing 
something  important 

3.0 

3.2 

< 1 

Because  children  can  make 
their  parents  proud  of  them 

3.5 

3.4 

< 1 

Because  you  feel  you  can 
do  a good  job  as  a parent 

3.0 

2.7 

1.1 

Adult  Status 

Because  it  would  seem 
odd  not  to 

4.5 

3.4 

3.2*** 

Because  it^'s  part  of  being 
a (woman/man) 

3.5 

3.1 

1.0 

To  have  someone  who  needs  you 

3.2 

3.0 

< 1 

Expansion  of  Self 

So  that  one  will  be 
remembered  after  death 

4.7 

4.6 

< 1 

So  that  the  family  line 
will  continue 

2.7 

2.8 

< 1 

To  add  purpose  to  life 

2.2 

2.2 

< 1 

Fun,  Stimulation 

Because  children  are  fun  2.2  2.1  < 1 

To  watch  them  grow  and  develop  2.1  1.9  < i 


Because  life  is  more  1.8  1.5 

interesting  with  children 


1.7 
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Table  12 

1 (continued) 

Reasons 

by  Value  Category 

< 75 

> 76 

t-test 

Morality 

Because 

of  oner’s  religion 

(N=106) 

4.9 

(N=86) 

4.9 

< 1 

To  be  a 

better  person 

3.2 

3.2 

< 1 

Primary  Ties 


So  that  one  will  not  be  lonely 

2.7 

2.8 

< 1 

Because  children  are  needed 
to  complete  the  family 

1.7 

1.9 

1.0 

To  please  parents  or 
other  relatives 

5.4 

5.2 

1.0 

To  strengthen  the  bond 
between  husband  and  wife 

3.4 

2.8 

1.8 

Because  children  bring  love 

1.6 

1.7 

< 1 

Security 

Because  children  can  work 
and  help  the  family 

4.4 

4.1 

< 1 

To  have  someone  to  depend 
on  when  one  is  old 

4.1 

3.9 

< 1 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  Agree  to 

7 = 

Strongly 

Disagree 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  13 

Percent  of  Parents  and  Nonparents  Citing  at  Least 
One  Advantage  per  Value  Category,  Unstructured  Question 


Category 

Parent 

(N=175) 

Non-Parent 

(N=25) 

Chi-square 

Achievement 

11.4% 

16.0% 

< 1 

Adult  Status 

25.1 

20.0 

< 1 

Expansion  of 
Self 

28.6 

12.0 

3.1 

Fun,  Stimulation 

47.4 

28.0 

3.3 

Morality 

12.0 

12.0 

< 1 

Primary  Ties 

67.4 

60.0 

< 1 

Security 

37.1 

12.0 

6.2** 

* £ < .05 

**  £ < .01 

***  £ < .001 
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Table  14 

Mean  Ratings  of  Reasons  for  Having  Children,  By 
Parental  Status,  Structured  Question 

Parental  Status 

Reasons  by  Value  Category  Nonparent  Parent  t-test 

(N=23)  (N=169) 

Achievement 


To  feel  that  one  is  doing 
something  important 

3.5 

3.0 

< 1 

Because  children  can  make 
their  parents  proud  of  them 

3.2 

3.5 

< 1 

Because  you  feel  you  can 
do  a good  job  as  a parent 

3.0 

2.9 

< 1 

Adult  Status 

Because  it  would  seem  odd 
odd  not  to 

5.0 

3.9 

2.0* 

Because  it's  part  of  being 
a (woman/man) 

4.0 

3.2 

1.4 

To  have  someone  who  needs  you 

3.6 

3.1 

1.1 

Expansion  of  Self 

So  that  one  will  be 
remembered  after  death 

4.5 

4.6 

< 1 

So  that  the  family  line 
will  continue 

2.4 

2.8 

< 1 

To  add  purpose  to  life 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0* 

Fun,  Stimulation 

Because  children  are  fun 

2.6 

2.1 

1.1 

To  watch  them  grow  and  develop 

2.5 

1.9 

1.3 

Because  life  is  more 

2.0 

1.6 

1.0 

interesting  with  children 
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Table  14  (continued) 

Reasons  by  Value  Category  Non-Parent  Parent  t-test 

(N=23)  (N=169) 


Morality 


Because  of  one's  religion 

5.0 

4.9 

< 1 

To  be  a better  person 

4.0 

3.1 

2.0* 

Primary  Ties 

So  that  one  will  not  be  lonely 

2.8 

2.7 

< 1 

Because  children  are  needed 
to  complete  the  family 

2.7 

1.7 

2.3* 

To  please  parents  or 
other  relatives 

5.2 

5.3 

< 1 

To  strengthen  the  bond 
between  husband  and  wife 

3.3 

3.1 

< 1 

Because  children  bring  love 

1.9 

1.6 

< 1 

Security 

Because  children  can  work 
and  help  the  family 

3.8 

4.3 

< 1 

To  have  someone  to  depend 
on  when  one  is  old 

3.3 

4.1 

1.5 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  Agree  to 

7 = 

Strongly 

Disagree 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  15 

Percent  of  Respondents  by  Education  Level  Citing  at  Least 
One  Advantage  per  Value  Category,  Unstructured  Question 


Four 


Category 

years 

of 

college 
or  more 
(N=35) 

High 

school 

grad- 

uates 

(N=68) 

< 12 

years 

of 

school 

(N=58) 

Chi-square 

Achievement 

22.9% 

16.2% 

5.2% 

6.4* 

Adult  Status 

31.4 

30.9 

15.5 

4.7 

Expansion  of 
Self 

31.4 

30.9 

12.1 

7.3* 

Fun,  Stimulation 

28.6 

48.5 

44.8 

3.9 

Morality 

20.0 

11.8 

8.6 

2.6 

Primary  Ties 

68.6 

69.1 

58.6 

1.7 

Security 

11.4 

36.8 

39.7 

9.0* 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  16 


Mean  Ratings^  of  Reasons  for  Having  Children, 
By  Education,  Structured  Question 

Education 

Four 

years  High  < 12 

of  school  years 

Reasons  by  college  grad-  of 

Value  Category  or 

more 

uates 

school 

F 

(N 

=35) 

(N=68) 

(N=53) 

Achievement 

To  feel  that  one  is 
doing  something 
important 

3.0 

3.2 

2.8 

< 1 

Because  children  can 
make  their  parents 
proud  of  them 

3.5 

3.4 

3.1 

< 1 

Because  you  feel  you 
can  do  a good  job  as 
a parent 

3.2 

3.0 

2.5 

1.4 

Adult  Status 

Because  it  would 
seem  odd  not  to 

4.0 

4.4 

3.0 

6.0** 

Because  it^s  part  of 
being  a (woman/man) 

3.7 

3.3 

2.6 

2.6 

To  have  someone  who 
needs  you 

3.3 

3.3 

2.7 

1.2 

Expansion  of  Self 

So  that  one  will  be 
remembered  after 
death 

5.2 

4.6 

3.8 

4.1* 

So  that  the  family 

2.9 

2.7 

2.8 

< 1 

line  will  continue 
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Table  16  (continued) 


To  add  purpose  to 
life 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1 

< 1 

Fun,  Stimulation 

Because  children  are 
fun 

2.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

To  watch  them  grow 
and  develop 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

< 1 

Because  life  is  more 
interesting  with 
children 

1.9 

1.7 

1.5 

< 1 

Morality 

Because  of  oner’s 
religion 

5.1 

4.9 

4.5 

< 1 

To  be  a better  person 

3.5 

2.9 

3.3 

< 1 

Primary  Ties 

So  that  one  will  not 
be  lonely 

2.9 

2.8 

2.5 

< 1 

Because  children  are 
needed  to  complete  the 
family 

2.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.0 

To  please  parents  or 
other  relatives 

5.5 

5.6 

4.7 

3.3 

To  strengthen  the 
bond  between  husband 
and  wife 

2.9 

3.5 

2.9 

1.4 

Because  children 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

< 1 

bring  love 
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Table  16  (continued) 

Security 

Because  children  can  5.2  4.0  3.5  6.3** 

work  and  help  the  family 

To  have  someone  to  4.5  4.1  3.4  2.4 

depend  on  when  one  is  old 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  Agree  to  7 = Strongly  Disagree. 


* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 


The  Most  Inportant  Reason  for  Having  Children:  Percent  of  Respondents  by 

Socioeconomic  Status  and  Education  Choosing  Each  Reason,  Structured  Question 
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Table  18 

Percent  of  Respondents  by  Socioeconomic  Status  (SES) 
Citing  At  Least  One  Advantage  per  Value  Category 


Category 

Upper 

(N=24) 

SES  Level 
Middle 
(N=33) 

Lower 

(N=103) 

Chi-square 

Achievement 

29.2% 

15.2% 

9.7% 

6.3* 

Adult  Status 

33.3 

33.3 

21.4 

2.8 

Expansion  of 
Self 

41.7 

24.2 

20.4 

4.8 

Fun,  Stimulation 

29.2 

30.3 

50.5 

6.4* 

Morality 

29.2 

12.1 

8.7 

7.4* 

Primary  Ties 

70.8 

63.6 

64.1 

< 1 

Security 

12.5 

30.3 

37.9 

5.8* 

a SES  level  based  on  mean  of  respondents"  and  spouses" 
education  and  occupation  as  defined  by  Hollingshead 
classifications  (1965)  . 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  19 

Mean  Ratings  of  Reasons  for  Having  Children, 

By  Socioeconomic  Status  (SES) , Structured  Question 

SES 

Reasons  by 


Value  Category 

Upper 

(N=29) 

Middle 

(N=51) 

Lower 

(N=110) 

F 

Achievement 

To  feel  that  one  is 
doing  something 
important 

3.1 

2.9 

3.1 

< 1 

Because  children  can 
make  their  parents 
proud  of  them 

3.9 

3.9 

3.2 

2.8 

Because  you  feel  you 
can  do  a good  job  as 
a parent 

3.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.5 

Adult  Status 

Because  it  would 
seem  odd  not  to 

3.9 

4.6 

3.8 

2.2 

Because  it^s  part  of 
being  a (woman/man) 

3.9 

3.4 

3.2 

1.2 

To  have  someone  who 
needs  you 

3.7 

3.3 

2.9 

1.9 

Expansion  of  Self 

So  that  one  will  be 
remembered  after 
death 

4.8 

5.0 

4.4 

1.3 

So  that  the  family 

2.8 

3.1 

2.7 

< 1 

line  will  continue 
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Table  19  (continued) 


To  add  purpose  to 
life 

2.7 

2.1 

2.0 

1.7 

Fun,  Stimulation 

Because  children  are 
fun 

2.6 

2.2 

2.0 

1.6 

To  watch  them  grow 
and  develop 

2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

1.1 

Because  life  is  more 
interesting  with 
children 

O 

• 

CN 

1.7 

1.6 

in 

• 

Morality 

Because  of  one^s 
religion 

5.1 

5.0 

4.8 

< 1 

To  be  a better  person 

U) 

• 

00 

3.2 

3.1 

1.2 

Primary  Ties 

So  that  one  will  not 
be  lonely 

2.8 

2.6 

2.8 

< 1 

Because  children  are 
needed  to  complete 
the  family 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

2.1 

To  please  parents  or 
other  relatives 

5.4 

5.8 

5.1 

2.1 

To  strengthen  the 
bond  between  husband 
and  wife 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

< 1 

Because  children 
bring  love 

2.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 
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Table  19  (continued) 

Security 

Because  children  can  4.6  4.6  4.0  1.6 

work  and  help  the 

family 

To  have  someone  to  4.2  4.4  3.9  1.1 

depend  on  when 
one  is  old 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  Agree  to  7 = Strongly  Disagree 


Number  of  Disadvantages  of  Having  Children:  Percent  of  Respondents  Mentioning 
Differing  Numbers  of  Disadvantages  of  Having  Children,  Structured  Question 
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Table  21 

Percent  of  Respondents  Citing  at  Least  One  Disadvantage 
per  Category,  Unstructured  Question 

Category  All  Subjects 

(N=200) 


Economic  concerns 

31.0% 

Emotional  strain,  worry 

30.0 

Marital  strain 

6.5 

Restrictions  on  freedom 

9.0 

Social  concerns 


3.0 
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Table  22 

Mean  Ratings  of  Reasons  for  Not  Having 
Children,  Structured  Question 

Reasons  by  Category  All  Subjects 

(N=191) 

Economic  concerns 

Having  and  raising  children  is  expensive  4.1 

Emotional  strain,  worry 

Because  of  the  worries  children  cause  5.2 

Because  one  would  not  be  able  to  give  4.7 

enough  care  and  attention  to  the  child 

Marital  strain 

Husbands  and  wives  can't  spend  as  much  5.3 


time  together 
Restrictions  on  freedom 

One  is  not  as  free  to  do  what  one  5.1 

wants  to  do 

It  would  be  harder  for  parents  to  5.2 

have  a job 

A child  is  alot  of  work  and  bother  6.0 

Children  interfere  with  one's  privacy  6.1 

Social  concerns 

Because  of  overpopulation  5.2 
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Table  22  (continued) 
Miscellaneous  concerns 


Because  children  are  hard  to  discipline  5.6 

and  control 

Because  children  may  disappoint  their  5.7 

parents  when  they  grow  up 

Because  children  are  a physical  strain  5.9 

and  a strain  on  oner’s  health 

a Ratings  ranged  from 
1 = Strongly  Agree  to 
7 = Strongly  Disagree 


The  Most  Important  Reason  for  Not  Having  Children:  Percent  of  Respondents 
by  Sex,  Race,  Age,  and  Parental  Status  Choosing  Each  Reason,  Structured  Question 
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Table  24 

Percent  of  Female  and  Male  Respondents  Citing  at  Least 


One  Disadvantage 

per  Category, 

Unstructured 

Question 

Category 

Female 

(N=121) 

Male 

(N=79) 

Chi-square 

Economic  concerns 

26.5% 

38.0% 

3.0 

Emotional  strain, 
worry 

24.0 

31.7 

1.4 

Marital  strain 

6.6 

6.3 

< 1 

Restrictions  on 
freedom 

10.7 

6.3 

1.1 

Social  concerns 

2.5 

3.8 

< 1 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  25 

Mean  Ratings  of  Reasons  for  Not  Having  Children, 
By  Sex,  Structured  Question 

Sex 


Reasons  by  Category 

Female 

(N=114) 

Male 

(N=76) 

t-test 

Economic  concerns 

Having  and  raising 
children  is  expensive 

4.4 

3.7 

2.0* 

Emotional  strain,  worry 

Because  of  the  worries 
children  cause 

5.3 

4.9 

1.4 

Because  one  would  not 
be  able  to  give  enough 
care  and  attention 
to  the  child 

4.7 

4.8 

< 1 

Marital  strain 

Husbands  and  wives 
can^t  spend  as  much 
time  together 

5.3 

5.4 

< 1 

Restrictions  on  freedom 

One  is  not  as  free  to 
do  what  one  wants  to  do 

5.0 

5.1 

< 1 

It  would  be  harder  for 
parents  to  have  a job 

4.8 

5.9 

3.7*** 

A child  is  alot  of  work 
and  bother 

6.1 

5.8 

1.3 

Children  interfere  with 
oner’s  privacy 

6.3 

5.9 

1.6 
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Table  25  (continued) 
Social  concerns 


Because  of  overpopulation 

5.2 

5.3 

< 1 

Miscellaneous  concerns 

Because  children  are  hard 
to  discipline  and  control 

5.7 

5.4 

1.0 

Because  children  may 
disappoint  their  parents 
when  they  grow  up 

6.0 

5.2 

2.8** 

Because  children  are  a 
physical  strain  and  a 
strain  on  one^s  health 

6.1 

5.5 

2.1* 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  Agree 

to  7 = 

Strongly  Disagree 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ <.001 
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Table  26 

Percent  of  Black  and  White  Respondents  Citing  at  Least 
One  Disadvantage  per  Category,  Unstructured  Question 


Category 

Black 

(N=53) 

White 

(N=146) 

Chi-square 

Economic  concerns 

26.4% 

32.2% 

< 1 

Emotional  strain. 

37.7 

22.6 

4.6* 

worry 

Marital  strain 

11.3 

4.8 

2.7 

Restrictions  on 

5.7 

10.3 

1.0 

freedom 

Social  concerns 

5.7 

2.1 

1.7 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ <.001 
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Table  27 

Mean  Ratings^  of  Reasons  for  Not  Having  Children, 
By  Race,  Structured  Question 

Race 


Reasons  by  Category 

Black 

(N=50) 

White 

(N=140) 

t-test 

Economic  concerns 

Having  and  raising 
children  is  expensive 

4.4 

4.0 

1.1 

Emotional  strain,  worry 

Because  of  the  worries 
children  cause 

5.6 

5.0 

1.6 

Because  one  would  not 
be  able  to  give  enough 
care  and  attention 
to  the  child 

5.2 

4.6 

1.6 

Marital  strain 

Husbands  and  wives 
can^t  spend  as  much 
time  together 

5.5 

5.2 

< 1 

Restrictions  on  freedom 

One  is  not  as  free  to 
do  what  one  wants  to  do 

5.6 

4.9 

2.2* 

It  would  be  harder  for 
parents  to  have  a job 

5.9 

4.9 

2.9** 

A child  is  alot  of  work 
and  bother 

6.3 

5.8 

1.8 

Children  interfere  with 
oner’s  privacy 

6.5 

5.9 

2.8** 
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Table  27  (continued) 
Social  concerns 

Because  of  overpopulation 
Miscellaneous  concerns 

6.0 

4.9 

3.0* 

Because  children  are  hard 
to  discipline  and  control 

00 

• 

in 

5.5 

< 1 

Because  children  may 
disappoint  their  parents 
when  they  grow  up 

5.9 

5.6 

< 1 

Because  children  are  a 
physical  strain  and  a 
strain  on  one^s  health 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

6.2 

5.7 

2.1* 

1 = Strongly  Agree  to  7 = Strongly  Disagree 


* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  28 

Percent  of  Younger  and  Older  Respondents  Citing  at  Least 


One  Disadvantage 

per  Category 

, Unstructured 
Age 

Question 

Category 

< 75 
(N=109) 

> 76 
(N=91) 

Chi-squa 

Economic  concerns 

35.8% 

25.3% 

2.6 

Emotional  strain. 

32.1 

20.9 

3.2 

worry 

Marital  strain 

7.3 

5.5 

< 1 

Restrictions  on 

10.1 

7.7 

< 1 

freedom 

Social  concerns 

3.7 

2.2 

< 1 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ <.001 
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Table  29 


Mean  Ratings^  of  Reasons  for  Not  Having  Children, 
By  Age,  Structured  Question 


Age 


Reasons  by  Category 

< 75 
(N=106) 

> 76 
(N=84) 

t-test 

Economic  concerns 

Having  and  raising 
children  is  expensive 

4.0 

4.2 

< 1 

Emotional  strain,  worry 

Because  of  the  worries 
children  cause 

5.0 

5.3 

< 1 

Because  one  would  not 
be  able  to  give  enough 
care  and  attention 
to  the  child 

5.0 

4.4 

1.6 

Marital  strain 

Husbands  and  wives 
can^'t  spend  as  much 
time  together 

5.1 

5.6 

1.8 

Restrictions  on  freedom 

One  is  not  as  free  to 
do  what  one  wants  to  do 

4.9 

5.2 

< 1 

It  would  be  harder  for 
parents  to  have  a job 

5.2 

5.3 

< 1 

A child  is  alot  of  work 

5.9 

6.1 

< 1 

and  bother 


Children  interfere 
one^s  privacy 


with 


5.9 


6.3 


1.6 
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Table  29  (continued) 
Social  concerns 


Because  of  overpopulation  5.4  5.0  1.5 

Miscellaneous  concerns 


Because  children  are  hard 
to  discipline  and  control 

5.4 

5.8  1.5 

Because  children  may 
disappoint  their  parents 
when  they  grow  up 

5.6 

5.8  <1 

Because  children  are  a 
physical  strain  and  a 
strain  on  one's  health 

5.9 

5.8  <1 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  agree 

to  7 = 

Strongly  disagree 
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Table  30 

Percent  of  Parents  and  Nonparents  Citing  at  Least 
One  Disadvantage  per  Category,  Unstructured  Question 


Category 

Parent 

(N=175) 

Nonparent 

(N=25) 

Chi-square 

Economic  concerns 

30.9% 

32.0% 

< 1 

Emotional  strain, 
worry 

22.9 

56.0 

12.2*** 

Marital  strain 

5.1 

16.0 

4.2* 

Restrictions  on 
freedom 

8.6 

12.0 

< 1 

Social  concerns 

3.4 

0.0 

— 

* £ < .05 

**  £ < .01 

***  £ < .001 
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Table  31 

Mean  Ratings  of  Reasons  for  Not  Having  Children, 
By  Parental  Status,  Structured  Question 

Parental  Status 


Reasons  by  Category 

Nonparent 

(N=22) 

Parent 

(N=168) 

t-test 

Economic  concerns 

Having  and  raising 
children  is  expensive 

3.7 

4.1 

< 1 

Emotional  strain,  worry 

Because  of  the  worries 
children  cause 

4.5 

5.2 

1.5 

Because  one  would  not 
be  able  to  give  enough 
care  and  attention 
to  the  child 

4.3 

4.8 

< 1 

Marital  strain 

Husbands  and  wives 
can^t  spend  as  much 
time  together 

4.3 

5.5 

2.2* 

Restrictions  on  freedom 

One  is  not  as  free  to 
do  what  one  wants  to  do 

4.6 

5.1 

< 1 

It  would  be  harder  for 
parents  to  have  a job 

5.0 

5.3 

< 1 

A child  is  alot  of  work 
and  bother 

5.2 

6.1 

2.0* 

Children  interfere  with 
oner’s  privacy 

5.9 

6.1 

< 1 
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Table  31  (continued) 

Social  concerns 

Because  of  overpopulation 

4.5 

5.3 

1.9 

Miscellaneous  concerns 

Because  children  are  hard 
to  discipline  and  control 

5.2 

5.6 

< 1 

Because  children  may 
disappoint  their  parents 
when  they  grow  up 

4.8 

5.8 

2.3* 

Because  children  are  a 
physical  strain  and  a 
strain  on  one's  health 

5.1 

6.0 

2.1* 

a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  Agree 

to  7 = 

Strongly 

Disagree 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  32 

Percent  of  Respondents  by  Education  Citing  at  Least 


One  Disadvantage 

per 

Category,  Unstructured 

Question 

Category 

Four 

years 

of 

college 
or  more 
(N=35) 

High 

school 

grad- 

uates 

(N=68) 

< 12 

years 

of 

school 

(N=58) 

Chi-square 

Economic  concerns 

40.0% 

33.8% 

22.4% 

3.6 

Emotional  strain, 
worry 

42.9 

22.1 

20.7 

6.6* 

Marital  strain 

0.0 

7.4 

10.3 

— 

Restrictions  on 
freedom 

20.0 

8.8 

5.2 

5.5 

Social  concerns 

0.0 

1.5 

8.6 

_ ^ _ 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Table  33 

Mean  Ratings  of  Reasons  for  Not  Having  Children, 
By  Education,  Structured  Question 

Education 

Four 


Reasons  by 
Category 

years 

of 

college 
or  more 
(N=35) 

High 

school 

grad- 

uates 

(N=65) 

< 12 

years 

of 

school 

(N=54) 

F 

Economic  concerns 

Having  and  raising 
children  is  expensive 

4.1 

4.0 

4.2 

< 1 

Emotional  strain,  worry 

Because  of  the  worries 
children  cause 

5.1 

5.1 

5.2 

< 1 

Because  one  would  not 
be  able  to  give  enough 
care  and  attention 
to  the  child 

5.1 

4.7 

4.3 

1.3 

Marital  strain 

Husbands  and  wives 
can"t  spend  as  much 
time  together 

4.6 

5.9 

5.1 

6.0’* 

Restrictions  on  freedom 

One  is  not  as  free  to 
do  what  one  wants  to  do 

5.0 

5.2 

4.7 

< 1 

It  would  be  harder  for 
parents  to  have  a job 

5.0 

5.4 

5.4 

< 1 

A child  is  alot  of  work 
and  bother 

5.7 

6.2 

5.8 

1.1 
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Table  33  (continued) 


Children  interfere  with  5.7 
one'*s  privacy 

Social  concerns 

Because  of  overpopulation  5.1 

Miscellaneous  concerns 

Because  children  are  hard  5.9 
to  discipline  and  control 

Because  children  may  5.7 

disappoint  their  parents 
when  they  grow  up 

Because  children  are  a 5.7 
physical  strain  and  a 
strain  on  one^s  health 


6.1  5.6  1.1 

5.4  5.3  < 1 

5.4  5.2  1.1 

5.7  5.5  < 1 

6.2  5.5  2.5 


a Ratings  ranged  from 

1 = Strongly  Agree  to  7 = Strongly  Disagree 


* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 


The  ^tost  Inportant  Reason  for  Not  Having  Children:  Percent  of  Respondents  by 

Socioeconomic  Status  and  Education  Choosing  Each  Reason,  Structured  Question 
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Table  35 

Percent  of  Respondents  by  Socioeconomic  Status  (SES) 
Citing  at  Least  One  Disadvantage  per  Category, 
Unstructured  Question 

SES  Level^ 


Category 

U££er 

(N=24) 

Middle 

(N=33) 

Lower 

(N=103) 

Chi-squa 

Economic  concerns 

37.5% 

33.3% 

28.2% 

< 1 

Emotional  strain, 

41.4 

31.4 

20.0 

6.5* 

worry 

Marital  strain 

0.0 

3.0 

9.7 

— 

Restrictions  on 

25.0 

12.1 

5.8 

8.2* 

freedom 

Social  concerns 

0.0 

6.1 

3.9 

_ _ _ 

a SES  level  based  on  mean  of  respondents'  and  spouses' 
education  and  occupation  as  defined  by  Hollingshead 
classifications  (1965) 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 


/ 
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Table  36 

Frequency  of  Caitact  Between  Respondents  and  Tlieir  Children 
Entries  are  Percent  of  Children  in  each  Column 

All  Respondents  Female  Respondents  Male  Respondents 


Distance  All 

children 

(N=377) 

female 

children 

(N=108) 

male 

children 

(N=107) 

female 

children 

(N=84) 

male 

children 

(N=72) 

Daily 

15.1% 

17.6% 

11.2% 

19.0% 

8.3% 

Every  other  day 

10.3 

14.8 

9.3 

5.9 

9.7 

Once/week 

31.6 

37.0 

31.8 

32.2 

25.0 

Twice/month 

13.8 

12.0 

13.1 

15.5 

16.7 

Once/month 

12.2 

8.3 

13.1 

13.1 

16.7 

Every  other  nonth 

7.4 

2.8 

12.1 

5.9 

9.7 

Once/six  months 

4.0 

2.8 

5.6 

3.6 

4.2 

Once/year  or  less 

2.1 

2.8 

1.9 

2.4 

1.4 

Never 

3.2 

1.9 

1.9 

2.4 

8.3 
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Table  37 

Distance  Between  Respondents  and  Their  Children 


Entries  are 

Percent  of 

Children  in 

each  Column 

All  Respondents 

Female  Respondents 

Male  Respondents 

Distance 

All  children 
(N=396) 

female 

children 

(N=107) 

male 

children 

(N=110) 

female 

children 

(N=81) 

male 

children 

(N=72) 

Saine  Home 

3.8% 

4.7% 

1.0% 

7.4% 

2.8% 

0-15  miles 

22.9 

25.2 

20.9 

21.0 

19.4 

16-30  miles 

5.3 

7.5 

6.4 

1.2 

1.4 

31-60  miles 

1.3 

1.0 

2.7 

1.2 

0.0 

61-90  miles 

3.8 

6.5 

1.8 

1.2 

5.6 

91-120  miles 

1.0 

0.0 

2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

121-500  miles 

11.6 

5.6 

15.4 

12.4 

15.3 

501-1000  miles 

12.4 

11.2 

11.8 

11.1 

19.4 

> 1000  miles 

37.9 

38.3 

37.3 

44.5 

36.1 

Percent  of  Respondents  Receiving,  Needing,  and  Giving  Financial  Assistance 
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Table  39 

Mean  Ratings®  of  Respondents'  Satisfaction  with  Ibeir  Children  as  Adults 
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CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION 

Previous  research  investigating  the  perceived  value 
of  children  to  parents  has  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
the  Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973)  scheme  for 
conceptualizing  responses  from  children  and  adolescents 
aged  10  to  18  years  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983)  and  from 
respondents  40  years  of  age  and  younger  (Bram,  1974; 
Hoffman  & Manis,  1978;  1979;  Hoffman  et  al.,  1978). 

(See  Chapter  II  for  an  extended  review  of  this 
literature) . The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to 
provide  data  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
having  children  as  perceived  by  the  elderly.  The 
Hoffman  and  Hoffman  (1973)  scheme  was  found  to  be 
adequate  for  conceptualizing  the  perceived  values  of 
children  by  elderly  respondents  aged  65  years  and  older. 
Summary  of  Major  Results 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  questions,  elderly 
respondents  mentioned  an  average  of  2.7  advantages  and 
1.2  disadvantages  of  having  children.  The  advantages 
were  primarily  noneconomic  in  nature,  whereas  the  most 
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significant  disadvantages  of  having  children  involved 
economic  concerns.  For  a majority  of  all  respondents, 
the  most  important  reason  for  having  children  involved 
the  Primary  Tie  advantages.  The  second  most  important 
reason  involved  the  Fun  value  of  having  children. 
Comparisons  by  sex,  race,  age,  parental  status, 
education,  and  SES  on  the  number  of  advantages  mentioned 
in  response  to  the  unstructured  question  revealed 
differences  by  race,  parental  status,  and  education: 
White  respondents,  parents,  and  those  completing  12 
years  of  school  mentioned  significantly  more  advantages 
than  blacks,  nonparents,  and  those  respondents  who  had 
either  more  or  less  education.  The  most  important 
disadvantages  involved  the  Economic  strain  and  Emotional 
strain  of  having  children.  Comparisons  by  the  six 
independent  variables  on  the  number  of  disadvantages 
mentioned  revealed  differences  by  sex  and  parental 
status:  Males  and  nonparents  mentioned  significantly 

more  disadvantages  of  having  children  than  females  or 
parents.  Following  is  a review  and  discussion  of  each 
of  the  major  results.  (See  Chapter  II  for  an  overview 
of  each  of  the  studies  mentioned  below.) 
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Advantages  of  Having  Children 

Comparisons  by  sex.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  elderly  males  were  more  likely 
than  elderly  females  to  mention  one  or  more  Achievement 
advantages  of  having  children  (Table  7) . Previous 
researchers  who  have  looked  for  sex  differences  among 
respondents  of  childbearing  age  (Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  et 
al.,  1978)  have  found  that  among  nonparents,  males  were 
more  likely  than  females  to  mention  at  least  one 
Achievement  advantage  of  having  children;  male  and 
female  parents  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  an  Achievement  advantage  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question  (Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  et  al., 

1978)  . Achievement  advantages  of  having  children  were 
not  mentioned  frequently  enough  by  Namerow  and 
Philliber^s  (1983)  respondents  to  warrant  comparisons  by 
sex.  Arnold  et  al . (1975)  did  not  report  sex 

comparisons. 

Comparisons  by  sex  of  the  ratings  on  the  structured 
list  of  reasons  for  having  children  revealed  that 
elderly  females  rated  one  of  three  Achievement  reasons 
as  more  important  than  did  males  (Table  8) . Two 
previous  studies  (Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  et  al.,  1978) 
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have  included  the  structured  advantages  question  and 
reported  the  data  by  sex,  although  Hoffman  et  al. 

(1978)  reported  sex  comparisons  for  only  the  Adult 
Status,  Expansion,  and  Primary  Tie  value  categories. 

Bram  (1974)  found  that  among  parents,  females  rated  all 
three  Achievement  reasons  for  having  children  as  more 
important  than  did  males.  Among  nonparents,  males  rated 
all  three  Achievement  reasons  somewhat  higher  in 
importance  than  females  (Bram,  1974) . 

A comparison  between  Achievement  responses  to  the 
unstructured  and  structured  questions  show  little 
agreement.  Since  the  unstructured  question  is  thought 
to  be  eliciting  those  advantages  of  having  children  that 
are  most  salient  to  the  respondent  (Hoffman  et  al., 

1978) , the  greater  likelihood  for  males  than  females  to 
mention  an  Achievement  advantage  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question  suggests  that  Achievement 
advantages  are  more  salient  to  males  than  females.  The 
structured  question,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  a 
measure  of  the  importance  attached  to  each  advantage 
(Hoffman  et  al.,  1978),  and  the  ratings  on  the 
Achievement  advantages  suggest  that  these  advantages  of 
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having  children  may  be  more  important  to  females  than 
males  as  reasons  for  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
male  and  female  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  an  Adult  Status  advantage  of  having  children 
(Table  7) . Other  researchers  (Bram,  1974;  Namerow  & 
Philliber,  1983)  have  also  reported  no  sex  differences 
for  the  Adult  Status  advantages.  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978) 
found,  however,  that  females  were  more  likely  than  males 
to  mention  one  or  more  Adult  Status  advantages  of  having 
children  in  response  to  the  unstructured  question. 

Comparisons  by  sex  on  the  Adult  Status  reasons  for 
having  children  that  were  included  on  the  structured 
question  showed  that  two  of  three  Adult  Status  reasons 
were  more  strongly  supported  by  elderly  females  than 
elderly  males  (Table  8).  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  also 
found  that  females  rated  all  three  Adult  Status  reasons 
for  having  children  as  more  important  than  did  males. 
Bram  (1974)  included  two  Adult  Status  reasons  in  her 
structured  question  and  found  that  fathers  rated  one  of 
them  ("Feel  like  an  adult")  as  more  important  than  did 
mothers,  whereas  mothers  rated  the  other  Adult  Status 
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reason  ("Fulfill  myself/my  wife  as  a woman")  as  a more 
important  reason  for  having  children  than  did  fathers. 

A comparison  between  Adult  Status  responses  on  the 
unstructured  and  structured  questions  shows  more 
disagreement  than  agreement.  Responses  to  the 
unstructured  question  suggest  that  the  Adult  Status 
advantages  of  having  children  are  equally  salient  to 
elderly  males  and  females.  The  ratings  on  the 
structured  question  suggest  that  females  may  perceive 
the  Adult  Status  advantages  as  more  important  reasons  to 
have  children  than  do  males. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question.  Expansion 
values  of  having  children  were  mentioned  equally  often 
by  elderly  male  and  female  respondents  (Table  7) . 
Previous  research  with  respondents  of  childbearing  age 
(Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  et  al.,  1978)  and  with  younger 
respondents  as  well  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983)  found 
males  and  females  equally  likely  to  mention  an  Expansion 
advantage  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  elderly 
males  and  females  were  equally  supportive  of  the  three 
Expansion  reasons  for  having  children  (Table  8) . 

Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  found  sex  differences  on  all 
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three  Expansion  reasons:  Males  rated  two  of  three 

reasons  involving  immortality  as  more  important  than  did 
females,  and  females  rated  the  third  Expansion  reason 
about  children  providing  meaning  or  purpose  to  life  as 
more  important  than  did  males.  Bram  (1974)  found  a 
similar  pattern  with  males  rating  "Pass  on  the  family 
name"  as  more  important  than  females,  whereas  females 
were  more  supportive  than  males  of  the  other  four 
Expansion  reasons  for  having  children  (see  Appendix) . 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  are  in  agreement  in  finding  no  sex  differences 
among  the  elderly  in  the  perception  of  the  Expansion 
advantages  of  having  children. 

Among  elderly  respondents  and  among  Bram's  (1974) 
nonparents.  Fun  values  of  having  children  were  equally 
salient  to  males  and  females  as  judged  by  responses  to 
the  unstructured  Advantages  question  (Table  7) . Female 
respondents  of  childbearing  age  (Hoffman  et  al.,  1978) 
and  younger  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983) , however,  were 
more  likely  than  males  to  mention  one  or  more  Fun 
advantages  of  having  children.  Only  among  the  parents 
in  Bram^s  (1974)  study  were  males  more  likely  than 
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females  to  mention  at  least  one  Fun  advantage  in 
response  to  the  unstructured  question. 

Elderly  males  and  females  were  equally  supportive 
of  the  three  Fun  reasons  for  having  children  that  were 
included  in  the  structured  question  (Table  8) . Only 
Bram  (1974)  reported  sex  comparisons  on  the  Fun  reasons: 
Among  parents,  females  were  somewhat  more  supportive  of 
the  Fun  reasons  for  having  children  than  males,  whereas 
among  nonparents,  males  rated  the  Fun  reasons  as  more 
important  than  did  females. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  are  in  agreement  in  finding  no  sex  differences 
among  the  elderly  in  the  perception  of  the  Fun 
advantages  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
males  were  more  likely  than  elderly  females  to  mention 
one  or  more  Morality  advantages  of  having  children 
(Table  7) . In  previous  studies  that  have  looked  for  sex 
differences,  males  and  females  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  at  least  one  Morality  advantage  of  having 
children  in  response  to  the  unstructured  question  (Bram, 
1974;  Hoffman  et  al . , 1978).  Morality  advantages  of 
having  children  were  not  mentioned  frequently  enough  by 
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Namerow  and  Philliber^’s  (1983)  respondents  to  warrant 
comparisons  by  sex.  As  mentioned  previously,  Arnold  et 
al.  (1975)  did  not  report  sex  comparisons. 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  elderly 
male  and  female  respondents  rated  the  two  Morality 
reasons  for  having  children  as  equally  important  (Table 
8) . Sex  comparisons  within  this  category  of  values  are 
not  reported  by  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978) . Among  parents, 
Bram  (1974)  found  males  and  females  to  be  equally  likely 
to  rate  the  Morality  reasons  for  having  children  as 
important.  Among  nonparents,  males  rated  one  of  the  two 
Morality  reasons  as  more  important  than  did  females. 

A comparison  of  responses  to  the  unstructured  and 
structured  questions  shows  little  agreement.  Responses 
to  the  unstructured  question  suggest  that  elderly  males 
perceive  the  Morality  advantages  of  having  children  as 
more  salient  than  elderly  females,  but  responses  to  the 
structured  question  suggest  that  elderly  males  and 
females  perceive  the  Morality  advantages  as  equally 
important  reasons  to  have  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
males  and  females  were  equally  likely  to  mention  at 
least  one  Primary  Tie  value  of  having  children  (Table 
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7)  . No  sex  differences  were  evident  among  respondents 
10-18  years  of  age  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983)  or  among 
some  respondents  of  childbearing  age  (Bram,  1974); 
other  researchers  (Hoffman  et  al.,  1978)  have  found 
females  of  childbearing  age  to  be  more  likely  than  males 
to  mention  a Primary  Ties  advantage  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  the  Primary 
Tie  reasons  for  having  children  were  equally  and 
strongly  supported  by  elderly  males  and  females  (Table 

8)  . The  data  from  previous  research  with  respondents  of 
childbearing  age  are  conflicting;  Hoffman  et  al. 

(1978)  found  that  two  of  three  Primary  Tie  reasons  were 
more  strongly  supported  by  males  than  females,  whereas 
Bram  (1974)  found  that  mothers  rated  all  of  the  Primary 
Tie  reasons  for  having  children  as  more  important  than 
did  fathers. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  are  in  agreement  in  finding  no  sex  differences 
in  the  perception  of  the  Primary  Tie  advantages  of 
having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  the 
Security  advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned 
equally  often  by  elderly  male  and  female  respondents 
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(Table  7) . The  only  other  study  that  reported  sex 
differences  for  the  Security  value  category  found  males 
somewhat  more  likely  than  females  to  mention  at  least 
one  Security  advantage  of  having  children  (Hoffman  et 
al.,  1978). 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  elderly 
male  and  female  respondents  were  equally  supportive  of 
the  Security  reasons  for  having  children  (Table  8) . 

Bram  (1974)  did  not  include  any  Security  reasons  on  her 
structured  list,  and  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  did  not 
report  sex  comparisons  on  the  Security  reasons. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  are  in  agreement  in  finding  no  sex  differences 
in  the  perception  of  the  Security  advantages  of  having 
children. 

Comparisons  by  race.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question.  Achievement  values  of  having 
children  were  mentioned  equally  often  by  elderly  black 
and  white  respondents  (Table  9) . Arnold  et  al.  (1975) 
did  not  report  race  comparisons  for  their  international 
data,  and  Drama’s  (1974)  respondents  were  all  white  so  no 
race  comparisons  were  possible.  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978) 
and  Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  reported  race 
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comparisons  for  the  most  frequently  mentioned  categories 
of  values,  but  not  for  the  Achievement  category.  The 
one  study  that  reported  race  comparisons  within  the 
Achievement  category  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1979)  found  no 
overall  differences  by  race. 

Comparisons  by  race  on  the  structured  Advantages 
question  revealed  that  elderly  blacks  were  more 
supportive  than  elderly  whites  of  all  three  Achievement 
reasons  for  having  children  (Table  10) . The  only  study 
that  reported  race  comparisons  on  the  structured 
question  (Hoffman  et  al.,  1978)  found  no  differences  by 
race  on  the  ratings  to  the  Achievement  reasons  for 
having  children. 

A comparison  between  responses  to  the  unstructured 
and  structured  questions  suggests  that  Achievement 
advantages  of  having  children  are  equally  salient  to 
black  and  white  respondents;  the  higher  ratings  given 
by  black  respondents  to  the  Achievement  reasons  in  the 
structured  question  probably  reflects  the  more  general 
pattern  of  blacks  rating  all  of  the  reasons  in  the 
structured  question  as  more  important  than  whites. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
white  and  black  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
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mention  an  Adult  Status  advantage  of  having  children 
(Table  9) . Namerow  and  Philliber's  (1983)  data  are  in 
agreement  in  finding  no  race  differences  in  the  Adult 
Status  value  category.  Among  parents,  Hoffman  and  Manis 
(1979)  found  whites  to  be  more  likely  than  blacks  to 
mention  an  Adult  Status  advantage  of  having  children; 
there  were  too  few  black  nonparents  to  make  race 
comparisons . 

Comparisons  by  race  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  that  elderly  blacks  were  more  supportive  than 
elderly  whites  of  two  of  three  Adult  Status  reasons  for 
having  children  (Table  10) . The  only  study  that 
reported  race  comparisons  on  the  structured  question 
(Hoffman  et  al . , 1978)  found  no  differences  by  race  on 
the  ratings  to  the  Adult  Status  reasons  for  having 
children. 

A comparison  between  responses  to  the  unstructured 
and  structured  questions  shows  that  at  least  among 
parents,  Adult  Status  advantages  of  having  children  are 
equally  salient  to  white  and  black  respondents. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
white  respondents  were  more  likely  than  elderly  black 
respondents  to  mention  one  or  more  Expansion  advantages 
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of  having  children  (Table  9) . Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979) 
found  a similar  relationship  among  females,  but  among 
male  respondents,  blacks  were  somewhat  more  likely  than 
whites  to  mention  an  Expansion  advantage.  Hoffman  et 
al.  (1978)  examined  the  specific  advantages  within  the 
Expansion  value  category  and  found  blacks  more  likely 
than  whites  to  mention  advantages  involving  immortality, 
but  white  respondents  were  more  likely  than  black 
respondents  to  mention  Expansion  values  involving 
children  as  providing  meaning  or  purpose  to  life. 

Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  reported  no  race 
differences  in  the  Expansion  value  category. 

Comparisons  by  race  on  the  structured  Advantages 
question  revealed  that  elderly  blacks  were  more 
supportive  than  elderly  whites  of  one  of  three  Expansion 
reasons  for  having  children  (Table  10) . The  only  study 
that  reported  race  comparisons  on  the  structured 
question  found  that  the  Expansion  reasons  involving 
immortality  were  rated  as  more  important  by  blacks  than 
whites,  but  the  Expansion  reason  involving  the  meaning 
or  purpose  to  life  that  having  children  provides  was 
rated  as  more  important  by  whites  than  blacks  (Hoffman 
et  al. , 1978) . 
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Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  that  whites  generally 
place  more  value  on  having  children  for  the  meaning  or 
purpose  to  life  they  provide,  whereas  blacks  place  more 
value  on  having  children  for  Expansion  reasons  involving 
immortality . 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  the  Fun 
values  of  having  children  were  mentioned  equally  often 
by  elderly  black  and  white  respondents  (Table  9) . 

Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  reported  that  whites  were 
more  likely  than  blacks  to  mention  a Fun  value  of  having 
children.  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979)  found  a similar 
relationship  among  women:  White  females  were  more 

likely  than  black  females  to  mention  a Fun  advantage  of 
having  children.  Black  fathers  in  this  sample  (Hoffman 
& Manis,  1979),  however,  were  more  likely  than  any  other 
respondents  to  mention  at  least  one  Fun  value  of  having 
children . 

Comparisons  by  race  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  that  elderly  blacks  and  whites  were  equally  and 
strongly  supportive  of  the  Fun  reasons  for  having 
children  (Table  10).  In  fact,  this  was  the  only 
category  of  values  that  did  not  include  at  least  one 
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reason  for  having  children  that  was  more  strongly 
supported  by  elderly  blacks  than  whites.  Previous 
researchers  have  not  reported  comparable  data. 

A comparison  between  the  responses  to  the 
unstructured  and  structured  questions  revealed  that 
among  the  elderly,  white  and  black  respondents  equally 
value  children  for  their  Fun  advantages.  Among 
respondents  of  childbearing  age,  whites  may  perceive  the 
Fun  advantages  of  having  children  as  more  salient  than 
do  blacks. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
respondents  were  equally  likely,  regardless  of  race,  to 
mention  an  advantage  of  having  children  within  the 
Morality  value  category  (Table  9) . Hoffman  and  Manis 
(1979)  also  found  no  differences  by  race  in  the  Morality 
category.  No  other  studies  have  reported  race 
comparisons  for  this  category  of  values. 

Comparisons  by  race  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  that  elderly  blacks  were  more  supportive  than 
elderly  whites  of  one  of  two  Morality  reasons  for  having 
children  (Table  10) . The  only  study  that  reported  race 
comparisons  on  the  structured  question  (Hoffman  et  al.. 
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1978)  found  no  differences  by  race  on  the  ratings  to  the 
Morality  reasons. 

A comparison  between  responses  to  the  unstructured 
and  structured  questions  suggests  that  white  and  black 
respondents  generally  perceive  the  Morality  advantages 
of  having  children  as  equally  salient;  only  the  one 
Morality  reason  involving  religious  considerations  was 
rated  as  more  important  by  black  as  compared  to  white 
respondents . 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  the 
Primary  Tie  advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned 
equally  often  by  elderly  white  and  black  respondents 
(Table  9) . Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  found  no  race 
differences  either,  but  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  reported 
that  blacks  were  more  likely  than  whites  to  mention 
Primary  Tie  advantages  involving  love  and  companionship, 
whereas  whites  were  more  likely  than  blacks  to  mention 
Primary  Tie  advantages  involving  the  positive  effects  of 
children  on  the  marital  relationship.  There  were  no 
apparent  race  differences  when  the  Primary  Tie  value 
category  was  considered  as  a whole  (Hoffman  & Manis, 

1979)  . 
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Comparisons  by  race  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  elderly  blacks  were  more  supportive  than 
elderly  whites  of  two  of  five  Primary  Tie  reasons  for 
having  children  (Table  10) . The  only  study  that 
reported  race  comparisons  on  the  structured  question 
(Hoffman  et  al.,  1978)  found  no  differences  by  race  on 
the  ratings  to  the  Primary  Tie  reasons  for  having 
children . 

A comparison  between  responses  to  the  unstructured 
and  structured  questions  shows  little  agreement;  among 
the  elderly,  but  not  among  younger  respondents,  whites 
and  blacks  are  equally  likely  to  mention  a Primary  Tie 
advantage  of  having  children  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question.  Ratings  on  the  Primary  Tie 
reasons  in  the  structured  question  also  show  elderly 
whites  and  blacks  equally  likely  to  rate  three  of  five 
Primary  Tie  reasons  for  having  children  as  important; 
two  of  five  Primary  Tie  reasons,  however,  are  rated  as 
important  by  more  elderly  blacks  than  elderly  whites. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
blacks  and  whites  were  equally  likely  to  mention  at 
least  one  Secur i ty  advantage  of  having  children  (Table 


9).  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  and  Namerow  and  Philliber 
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(1983)  also  reported  no  race  differences  in  the  Security 
value  category.  A breakdown  by  race  and  parental  status 
(Hoffman  and  Manis,  1979)  revealed  that  black  parents 
were  more  likely  than  white  parents  to  mention  a 
Security  advantage  of  having  children,  but  there  were  no 
race  differences  among  nonparents. 

Comparisons  by  race  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  that  elderly  blacks  were  more  supportive  than 
elderly  whites  of  one  of  two  Security  reasons  for  having 
children  (Table  10) . The  only  study  reporting  race 
comparisons  on  the  structured  question  (Hoffman  et  al . , 
1978)  also  found  that  black  respondents  rated  the 
Security  reasons  for  having  children  as  more  important 
than  did  white  respondents. 

The  present  study  as  well  as  previous  research  are 
in  agreement  in  finding  no  race  differences  on  the 
unstructured  question  for  the  Security  value  category; 
ratings  to  the  Security  reasons  for  having  children  in 
the  structured  question  are  also  in  agreement  across 
studies  in  finding  blacks  more  likely  than  whites  to 
rate  all  of  the  reasons  for  having  children,  including 
the  Security  reasons,  as  important. 
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Comparisons  by  age.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  older  and  younger  elderly 
respondents  were  equally  likely  to  mention  at  least  one 
Achievement  advantage  of  having  children  (Table  11) . 

The  only  study  that  reported  age  comparisons  on 
responses  to  the  unstructured  question  (Namerow  & 
Philliber,  1983)  also  found  older  respondents  (mothers) 
and  younger  respondents  (their  children)  equally  likely 
to  mention  an  Achievement  advantage  of  having  children. 

Comparisons  by  age  on  the  ratings  to  the  structured 
question  revealed  no  differences  among  older  and  younger 
elderly  respondents  on  their  ratings  to  the  Achievement 
reasons  for  having  children  (Table  12) . Previous 
studies  have  not  reported  age  comparisons  on  the  ratings 
to  the  structured  question. 

A comparison  between  responses  to  the  unstructured 
and  structured  questions  supports  the  conclusion  of  no 
age  differences  among  the  elderly  in  their  perceptions 
of  the  Achievement  value  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  older  and 
younger  elderly  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  an  Adult  Status  advantage  of  having  children 
(Table  11) . The  only  study  that  reported  age 
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comparisons  on  responses  to  the  unstructured  question 
(Namerow  & Philliber,  1983)  found  that  Adult  Status 
advantages  were  mentioned  more  often  by  mothers  than  by 
their  children. 

Comparisons  by  age  on  the  ratings  to  the  structured 
question  revealed  that  older  respondents  were  more 
likely  than  younger  respondents  to  rate  one  of  three 
Adult  Status  reasons  for  having  children  as  important 
(Table  12) . Previous  researchers  have  not  reported 
comparable  data  for  the  structured  question. 

A comparison  between  responses  to  the  unstructured 
and  structured  questions  shows  that  Adult  Status 
advantages  of  having  children  are  equally  salient  to 
older  and  younger  elderly  respondents,  but  may  be 
perceived  as  more  important  reasons  for  having  children 
by  older  as  compared  to  younger  elderly  respondents. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  older  and 
younger  elderly  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  an  Expansion  value  of  having  children  (Table 
11) . The  only  study  that  reported  age  comparisons  on 
responses  to  the  unstructured  question  also  found  older 
respondents  and  younger  respondents  equally  likely  to 
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mention  an  advantage  of  having  children  in  the  Expansion 
value  category  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983). 

Comparisons  by  age  on  the  ratings  to  the  Expansion 
reasons  in  the  structured  question  revealed  no 
differences  by  age  among  elderly  respondents  (Table  12) . 
Previous  researchers  have  not  reported  comparable  data. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  of  no  age  differences 
among  the  elderly  in  their  perception  of  the  Expansion 
advantages  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  older  and 
younger  elderly  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  a Fun  advantage  of  having  children  (Table  11) . 
The  only  study  that  reported  comparable  data  found  older 
respondents  more  likely  than  younger  respondents  to 
mention  a Fun  value  of  having  children  (Namerow  & 
Philliber , 1983) . 

Comparisons  by  age  in  the  ratings  to  the  Fun 
reasons  for  having  children  revealed  no  age  differences 
among  elderly  respondents  (Table  12) . Previous 
researchers  have  not  reported  age  comparisons  on  the 
structured  question. 
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Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  of  no  age  differences 
among  the  elderly  in  their  perception  of  the  Fun 
advantages  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question.  Morality 
advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned  equally 
often  by  older  and  younger  elderly  respondents  (Table 
11) . The  only  study  reporting  comparable  data  also 
found  no  age  differences  in  the  likelihood  of 
respondents  mentioning  at  least  one  Morality  advantage 
of  having  children  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983) . 

Comparisons  by  age  on  the  ratings  to  the  Morality 
reasons  in  the  structured  question  revealed  no  age 
differences  among  elderly  respondents  (Table  12) . No 
other  comparable  data  for  the  structured  question  have 
been  reported. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  of  no  age  differences 
among  the  elderly  in  their  perception  of  the  Morality 
value  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  older  and 
younger  elderly  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  at  least  one  Primary  Ties  advantage  of  having 
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children  (Table  11) . The  only  study  reporting  age 
comparisons  on  the  unstructured  question  found  older 
respondents  more  likely  than  younger  respondents  to 
mention  a Primary  Ties  advantage  of  having  children 
(Namerow  & Philliber,  1983). 

Ratings  on  the  Primary  Tie  reasons  for  having 
children  in  the  structured  question  did  not  differ  by 
age  among  elderly  respondents  (Table  12) . No  other 
comparable  data  for  the  structured  question  have  been 
reported . 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  of  no  age  differences 
among  the  elderly  in  their  perceptions  of  the  Primary 
Tie  advantages  of  having  children.  The  Primary  Tie 
advantages  of  having  children  may  be  more  salient, 
however,  to  respondents  of  childbearing  age  as  compared 
to  younger  respondents. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  older  and 
younger  elderly  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  at  least  one  Secur i ty  advantage  of  having 
children  (Table  11) . The  only  study  that  reported 
comparable  data  also  found  no  differences  by  age  in  the 
likelihood  of  respondents  mentioning  a Security 
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advantage  of  having  children  (Namerow  & Philliber, 

1983) . 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  older  and 
younger  elderly  respondents  rated  the  Security  reasons 
for  having  children  as  equally  important  (Table  12) . No 
other  comparable  data  have  been  reported. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  that  older  and  younger 
elderly  respondents  perceive  the  Security  advantages  of 
having  children  similarly. 

Comparisons  by  parental  status.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  elderly  parents  and  nonparents 
were  equally  likely  to  mention  at  least  one  Achievement 
advantage  of  having  children  (Table  13) . Among 
respondents  of  childbearing  age,  Bram  (1974)  found 
parents  and  nonparents  equally  likely  to  mention  an 
Achievement  advantage,  but  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  and 
Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  reported  that  nonparents, 
especially  males,  were  more  likely  than  parents  to 
mention  one  or  more  Achievement  advantages  of  having 
children.  Neither  Arnold  et  al . (1975)  or  Namerow  and 

Philliber  (1983)  reported  comparisons  by  parental 


status . 
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Comparisons  by  parental  status  on  the  structured 
question  revealed  that  elderly  parents  and  nonparents 
were  equally  likely  to  rate  the  Achievement  reasons  for 
having  children  as  important  (Table  14) . The  only  study 
that  reported  parental  status  comparisons  for  the 
Achievement  reasons  on  the  structured  question  (Bram, 
1974)  found  that  among  women,  parents  were  more  likely 
than  nonparents  to  rate  all  three  Achievement  reasons 
for  having  children  as  important.  Among  men  in  this 
study,  parents  and  nonparents  were  equally  likely  to 
rate  the  Achievement  reasons  for  having  children  as 
important  (Bram,  1974) . 

Among  the  elderly  and  among  women  of  childbearing 
age,  responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  of  no  parental  status 
differences  in  the  perception  of  the  Achievement  values 
of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question.  Adult 
Status  advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned 
equally  often  by  elderly  parents  and  nonparents  (Table 
13) . Bram  (1974)  found  no  differences  by  parental 
status  either,  but  Hoffman  et  al . (1978)  and  Hoffman 

and  Manis  (1978)  found  parents  to  be  more  likely  than 
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nonparents  to  mention  one  or  more  Adult  Status 
advantages  of  having  children  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question.  Neither  Arnold  et  al.  (1975)  or 
Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  included  comparisons  by 
parental  status. 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  elderly 
parents  were  more  likely  than  elderly  nonparents  to  rate 
one  of  three  Adult  Status  reasons  for  having  children  as 
important  (Table  14) . Adult  Status  reasons  were  rated 
as  more  important  by  parents  than  by  nonparents  of 
childbearing  age  as  well  (Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  et  al., 
1978)  . 

A comparison  of  responses  to  the  unstructured  and 
structured  questions  suggests  that  Adult  Status 
advantages  of  having  children  may  be  equally  salient  to 
elderly  parents  and  nonparents,  but  may  be  more  salient 
to  parents  than  nonparents  of  childbearing  age.  Data 
from  the  structured  questions  are  in  agreement  in 
finding  parents  rating  the  Adult  Status  reasons  as  more 
important  reasons  for  having  children  than  nonparents. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
parents  and  nonparents  were  equally  likely  to  mention  an 
Expansion  advantage  of  having  children  (Table  13) . 
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Among  respondents  of  childbearing  age  as  well,  parents 
and  nonparents  were  equally  likely  to  mention  at  least 
one  Expansion  advantage  of  having  children  (Bram,  1974; 
Hoffman  et  al.,  1978;  Hoffman  & Manis,  1978). 

Comparisons  by  parental  status  on  the  structured 
question  revealed  that  elderly  parents  rated  one  of 
three  Expansion  reasons  for  having  children  as  more 
important  than  did  elderly  nonparents  (Table  14) . 

Parents  of  childbearing  age  were  also  more  likely  than 
nonparents  to  rate  the  same  Expansion  reason  as 
important  (Hoffman  et  al.,  1978),  but  only  among  women 
in  Bram's  (1974)  study. 

Responses  to  the  unstructured  question  suggest  that 
Expansion  advantages  of  having  children  are  equally 
salient  to  parents  and  nonparents.  Responses  to  the 
structured  question  suggest  that  Expansion  values  may  be 
more  important  to  parents  than  nonparents  as  reasons  for 
having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  the  Fun 
values  of  having  children  were  mentioned  equally  often 
by  elderly  parents  and  nonparents  (Table  13) . Hoffman 
et  al.  (1978)  and  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  reported 
that  parents  were  more  likely  than  nonparents  to  mention 
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one  or  more  Fun  advantages  of  having  children,  and  Bram 
(1974)  found  the  same  difference  among  males  but  not 
among  females. 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  the  Fun 
reasons  for  having  children  were  all  rated  as  more 
important  by  elderly  parents  than  by  elderly  nonparents 
(Table  14).  Bram  (1974)  and  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978) 
found  that  parents  consistently  rated  the  Fun  reasons 
for  having  children  as  more  important  than  did 
nonparents . 

A comparison  of  responses  to  the  unstructured  and 
structured  questions  suggests  that  among  the  elderly, 
the  Fun  advantages  of  having  children  are  equally 
salient  to  parents  and  nonparents.  When  asked  to  rate 
the  importance  of  the  Fun  reasons  for  having  children, 
however,  elderly  parents  rate  these  reasons  as  more 
important  than  elderly  nonparents.  Among  younger 
respondents,  the  Fun  advantages  are  both  more  salient 
and  more  important  to  parents  than  nonparents. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
parents  and  nonparents  were  equally  likely  to  mention 
one  or  more  Morality  advantages  of  having  children 
(Table  13).  Previous  research  with  respondents  of 
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childbearing  age  (Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  et  al.,  1978; 
Hoffman  and  Manis,  1978)  has  also  found  no  differences 
by  parental  status  in  the  Morality  value  category. 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  elderly 
parents  and  nonparents  were  equally  supportive  of  the 
Morality  reasons  for  having  children  (Table  14) . Bram 
(1974),  however,  found  parents  to  be  somewhat  more 
likely  than  nonparents  to  rate  the  Morality  reasons  as 
important.  No  other  studies  have  reported  parental 
status  comparisons  on  the  ratings  to  the  Morality 
reasons  for  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  the 
Primary  Tie  advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned 
equally  often  by  elderly  parents  and  nonparents  (Table 
13) . Previous  researchers  who  have  reported  parental 
status  comparisons  (Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  et  al.,  1978; 
Hoffman  & Manis,  1978)  have  also  found  parents  and 
nonparents  equally  likely  to  mention  a Primary  Tie 
advantage  of  having  children  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question. 

The  Primary  Tie  reasons  for  having  children 
included  in  the  structured  question  were  rated  equally 
important  by  elderly  parents  and  nonparents  with  only 
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one  exception:  Elderly  parents  were  more  likely  than 

elderly  nonparents  to  rate  "Because  children  are  needed 
to  complete  the  family"  as  an  important  reason  to  have 
children  (Table  14).  Bram  (1974)  and  Hoffman  et  al. 
(1978)  both  reported  that  parents  were  more  likely  than 
nonparents  to  rate  the  Primary  Tie  reasons  as  important. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  that  Primary  Tie  values 
of  having  children  are  very  salient  and  very  important 
to  parents  as  well  as  nonparents. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
parents  were  more  likely  than  elderly  nonparents  to  say 
that  having  children  provides  Security  or  support  in  old 
age  (Table  13) . Bram^s  (1974)  respondents  were  not 
likely  to  mention  Security  advantages  at  all;  Hoffman 
et  al.  (1978)  and  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  found 
parents  and  nonparents  of  childbearing  age  equally 
likely  to  mention  a Security  advantage  of  having 
children  in  response  to  the  unstructured  question. 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  elderly 
parents  and  nonparents  were  equally  likely  to  rate  the 
Security  reasons  for  having  children  as  important  (Table 
14).  Parental  status  comparisons  on  the 
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structured  question  have  not  been  reported  by  previous 
researchers . 

Responses  to  the  unstructured  question  suggest  that 
Security  advantages  of  having  children  are  more  salient 
to  elderly  parents  than  elderly  nonparents,  and  Security 
advantages  may  be  more  salient  to  the  elderly  than  to 
respondents  of  childbearing  age.  The  ratings  on  the 
structured  question  suggest  that  Security  advantages  may 
be  equally  important  among  elderly  parents  and 
nonparents  as  reasons  for  having  children. 

Comparisons  by  education.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  elderly  respondents  with  more 
education  were  more  likely  than  less  educated  elderly 
respondents  to  mention  one  or  more  Achievement 
advantages  of  having  children  (Table  15) . Previous 
researchers  who  have  reported  comparisons  by  education 
level  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1979)  found  more  educated 
respondents  more  likely  than  less  educated  respondents 
to  cite  an  Achievement  advantage  of  having  children  in 
response  to  the  unstructured  question. 

Comparisons  by  education  on  the  importance  ratings 
to  the  structured  question  revealed  no  differences  among 
the  elderly  in  the  ratings  to  the  three  Achievement 
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reasons  for  having  children  (Table  16).  Hoffman  et  al. 
(1978)  reported  a tendency  for  less  educated  respondents 
to  rate  all  of  the  reasons  on  the  structured  question  as 
more  important  than  more  educated  respondents.  No  other 
researchers  have  reported  comparisons  by  education  level 
on  the  structured  question. 

Responses  to  the  unstructured  question  suggest  that 
Achievement  values  of  having  children  may  be  more 
salient  to  respondents  with  more  education;  ratings  on 
the  Achievement  reasons  included  in  the  structured 
question,  however,  suggest  that  elderly  respondents  at 
all  levels  of  education  perceive  Achievement  reasons  for 
having  children  as  equally  important. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
respondents  at  all  levels  of  education  were  equally 
likely  to  mention  at  least  one  Adult  Status  advantage  of 
having  children  (Table  15) . The  only  study  that  has 
reported  comparisons  by  education  level  (Hoffman  & 

Manis,  1979)  found  that  among  white  mothers,  the  less 
educated  were  more  likely  than  those  with  more  education 
to  mention  an  Adult  Status  advantage  of  having  children. 
Among  black  mothers,  the  opposite  was  true:  The  more 

educated  were  most  likely  to  mention  advantages  in  the 
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Adult  Status  category  in  response  to  the  unstructured 
question. 

Comparisons  by  education  on  the  importance  ratings 
to  the  structured  question  revealed  that  one  of  three 
Adult  Status  reasons  for  having  children  was  rated  as 
more  important  by  less  educated  elderly  respondents  than 
by  the  more  educated  elderly  respondents  (Table  16) . As 
mentioned  previously,  the  only  study  reporting 
comparisons  on  the  structured  question  by  education 
(Hoffman  & Manis,  1979)  found  a tendency  for  less 
educated  respondents  to  rate  all  of  the  reasons  as  more 
important  than  respondents  with  more  education. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  suggest  that  respondents  with  less  education 
perceive  the  Adult  Status  advantages  of  having  children 
as  more  salient  than  respondents  at  higher  levels  of 
education . 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
college  and  high  school  graduates  were  more  likely  than 
elderly  respondents  who  completed  less  than  12  years  of 
school  to  mention  at  least  one  Expansion  value  of  having 
children  (Table  15) . Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979)  reported 
a similar  finding  among  mothers:  Those  who  had 
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completed  some  college  were  more  likely  than  less 
educated  mothers  to  mention  an  Expansion  advantage  of 
having  children  in  response  to  the  unstructured 
question.  No  other  comparable  data  have  been  reported. 

Comparisons  by  education  on  the  importance  ratings 
to  the  structured  question  revealed  that  less  educated 
elderly  respondents  rated  one  of  three  Expansion  reasons 
for  having  children  as  more  important  than  elderly 
respondents  at  higher  levels  of  education  (Table  16) . 
Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  reported  a tendency  for 
respondents  at  lower  levels  of  education  to  rate  all  of 
the  reasons  on  the  structured  question  as  more  important 
than  respondents  at  higher  levels  of  education.  No 
other  comparable  data  have  been  reported. 

A comparison  of  responses  on  the  unstructured  and 
structured  questions  shows  little  agreement;  Expansion 
advantages  of  having  children  seem  to  be  most  salient  to 
the  more  educated  respondents,  but  when  asked  to  rate 
the  importance  of  the  Expansion  reasons  for  having 
children,  the  educational  differences  are  reversed:  The 

less  educated  respondents  seem  to  perceive  the  Expansion 
values  as  more  important  reasons  for  having  children 
than  the  more  educated  respondents. 
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In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  the  Fun 
advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned  equally 
often  by  elderly  respondents  at  all  levels  of  education 
(Table  15) . Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979)  found  that  more 
educated  white  mothers  were  more  likely  than  less 
educated  white  mothers  to  mention  at  least  one  Fun 
advantage  in  response  to  the  unstructured  question. 
Among  black  mothers,  however,  the  Fun  advantages  of 
having  children  were  mentioned  equally  often  across 
education  level  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1979) . 

Comparisons  by  education  on  the  ratings  to  the 
structured  question  revealed  no  differences  among  the 
elderly  in  the  ratings  to  the  three  Fun  reasons  for 
having  children  (Table  16) . Among  respondents  of 
childbearing  age,  Hoffman  et  al.  (1978)  reported  a 
tendency  for  less  educated  respondents  to  rate  all  the 
reasons  for  having  children  as  more  important  than 
respondents  at  higher  levels  of  education. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  that  the  Fun  values  of 
having  children  are  equally  salient  and  important  to 
elderly  respondents  at  all  levels  of  education. 
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In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
respondents  at  all  levels  of  education  were  equally 
likely  to  mention  at  least  one  Morality  advantage  of 
having  children  (Table  15) . The  only  study  that 
reported  comparable  data  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1979)  found 
mothers  who  were  better  educated  more  likely  than  less 
educated  mothers  to  mention  a Morality  advantage  in 
response  to  the  unstructured  question. 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  elderly 
respondents  regardless  of  education  level  rated  the  two 
Morality  reasons  for  having  children  as  equally 
important  (Table  16) . As  mentioned  previously  , Hoffman 
et  al.  (1978)  reported  a tendency  for  less  educated 
respondents  to  rate  all  of  reasons  for  having  children 
as  more  important  than  more  educated  respondents. 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  that  the  Morality 
values  of  having  children  are  equally  salient  and 
important  to  elderly  respondents  regardless  of  education 
level . 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  the 


Primary  Tie  advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned 
equally  often  by  elderly  respondents  despite  differences 
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in  education  (Table  15) . The  less  educated  mothers  in 
Hoffman  and  Manis,  (1978)  were  more  likely  than  college 
educated  mothers  to  mention  Primary  Tie  advantages  of 
having  children,  and  this  was  especially  true  among 
black  mothers. 

Comparisons  by  education  on  the  ratings  to  the 
structured  question  revealed  no  differences  among  the 
elderly  in  the  ratings  to  the  five  Primary  Tie  reasons 
for  having  children  (Table  16) . Again,  Hoffman  et  al. 
(1978)  reported  a tendency  for  less  educated  respondents 
to  rate  all  of  the  reasons  on  the  structured  question  as 
more  important  than  respondents  at  higher  levels  of 
education . 

Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  suggest  that  elderly  respondents  at  all  levels 
of  education  perceive  the  Primary  Tie  values  of  having 
children  similarly. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
respondents  who  completed  less  than  12  years  of  school 
were  most  likely,  and  college  educated  elderly 
respondents  were  least  likely,  to  mention  Secur i ty 
advantages  of  having  children  (Table  15) . This  agrees 
with  a previous  report  by  Hoffman  and  Manis  (1979)  in 
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which  less  educated  black  mothers  were  most  likely  and 
black  mothers  with  some  college  were  least  likely  to 
mention  one  or  more  Security  advantages  in  response  to 
the  unstructured  question.  There  were  no  differences  by 
education  among  white  mothers  in  that  study  (Hoffman  & 
Manis,  1979) . 

Comparisons  by  education  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  that  one  of  two  Security  reasons  for  having 
children  was  more  often  rated  as  important  by  less 
educated  elderly  respondents  as  compared  to  more 
educated  elderly  respondents  (Table  16) . Hoffman  et  al. 
(1978)  reported  a similar  finding  for  all  of  the 
reasons,  including  the  Security  reasons  for  having 
children . 

Responses  to  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  are  in  agreement  in  finding  less  educated 
respondents  placing  more  value  on  having  children  for 
Security  reasons  than  more  educated  respondents. 

Comparisons  by  SES.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  upper  class  elderly  respondents 
were  more  likely  than  lower  class  elderly  respondents  to 
mention  at  least  one  Achievement  advantage  of  having 
children  (Table  18) . Two  previous  studies  have  reported 
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SES  comparisons  on  responses  to  an  unstructured  question 
about  the  advantages  of  having  children  (Arnold  et  al., 
1975;  Naraerow  & Philliber,  1983),  although  Namerow  and 
Philliber  (1983)  reported  data  only  for  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  value  categories.  Arnold  et  al. 
(1975)  found  that  an  Achievement  advantage  of  having 
children  was  mentioned  most  frequently  among  respondents 
in  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Japan.  The  specific  Achievement 
advantage  referring  to  pride  in  children's 
accomplishments  was  more  common  among  rural  lower  class 
respondents  than  among  urban  middle  class  respondents  in 
these  countries.  The  specific  Achievement  referring  to 
the  sense  of  accomplishment  associated  with  childrearing 
was  more  common  among  middle  class  Koreans  than  lov/er 
class  Koreans  (Arnold  et  al . , 1975).  Achievement 
advantages  of  having  children  were  not  frequently 
mentioned  by  Namerow  and  Philliber's  respondents  (1983) . 

Comparisons  by  SES  on  the  structured  question  about 
reasons  for  having  children  revealed  no  response 
differences  among  elderly  respondents  at  different  SES 
levels  (Table  19) . SES  comparisons  on  the  structured 
question  have  not  been  reported  by  previous  researchers. 
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Responses  to  the  unstructured  question  suggest  that 
Achievement  advantages  of  having  children  may  be  more 
salient  to  upper  class  as  compared  to  lower  class 
elderly  respondents.  Responses  to  the  structured 
question,  however,  suggest  that  Achievement  reasons  for 
having  children  may  be  perceived  as  equally  important  by 
respondents  at  different  SES  levels. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  class  elderly  respondents  were  equally 
likely  to  mention  an  Adult  Status  advantage  of  having 
children  (Table  18) . Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  also 
found  children  in  upper  and  lower  class  families  equally 
likely  to  give  an  Adult  Status  reason  for  wanting 
children.  In  the  cross-national  study  reported  by 
Arnold  et  al.  (1975),  Adult  Status  advantages  of  having 
children  were  mentioned  very  infrequently  so  that  SES 
comparisons  were  not  possible. 

Comparisons  by  SES  on  the  structured  question  about 
reasons  for  having  children  revealed  no  response 
differences  among  elderly  respondents  at  different  SES 
levels  (Table  19) . SES  comparisons  on  the  structured 
question  have  not  been  reported  by  previous  researchers. 
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Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  that  Adult  Status 
advantages  of  having  children  are  perceived  similarly 
among  elderly  respondents  across  SES  levels. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question.  Expansion 
advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned  equally 
often  by  elderly  respondents  at  all  SES  levels  (Table 
18) . Among  respondents  10-18  years  of  age,  higher  SES 
level  was  associated  with  a greater  likelihood  of 
mentioning  at  least  one  Expansion  reason  for  wanting 
children  (Namerow  & Philliber,  1983).  Arnold  et  al. 
(1975)  found  that  the  Expansion  advantage  referring  to 
children  as  providing  continuity  of  family  name  was 
mentioned  most  frequently  among  lower  class  as  compared 
to  middle  class  respondents. 

Comparisons  by  SES  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  that  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class  elderly 
respondents  rated  all  of  the  Expansion  reasons  for 
having  children  equally  in  importance  (Table  19) . SES 
comparisons  on  the  structured  question  have  not  been 
reported  by  previous  researchers. 

The  unstructured  and  structured  questions  are  in 
agreement  in  finding  no  SES  differences  among  the 
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elderly  in  their  perception  of  the  Expansion  values  of 
having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  lower 
class  elderly  respondents  were  more  likely  than  upper 
class  elderly  respondents  to  mention  one  or  more  Fun 
advantages  of  having  children  (Table  18) . Arnold  et  al. 
(1975)  also  found  that  middle  class  respondents  were 
somewhat  more  likely  than  lower  class  respondents  to 
mention  an  advantage  of  having  children  involving  their 
Fun  value.  Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983)  found  the 
reverse  to  be  true  among  respondents  10-18  years  of  age: 
Upper  class  respondents  were  more  likely  than  those  at 
lower  GES  levels  to  mention  a Fun  reason  for  wanting 
children. 

Ratings  on  the  structured  question  were  similar 
across  SES  levels  among  the  elderly  (Table  19) . SES 
comparisons  on  the  structured  question  have  not  been 
reported  by  other  researchers. 

Responses  to  the  unstructured  question,  but  not  the 
structured  question,  suggest  that  the  Fun  advantages  of 
having  children  may  be  more  salient  to  lower  class 
elderly  respondents  than  to  upper  class  elderly 


respondents . 
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In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  upper 
class  elderly  respondents  were  more  likely  than  lower 
class  elderly  respondents  to  mention  an  advantage  within 
the  Morality  category  (Table  18) . Namerow  and  Philliber 
(1983)  did  not  report  SES  comparisons  for  reponses  in 
the  Morality  category  because  so  few  respondents 
mentioned  Morality  reasons  for  wanting  children.  In  the 
cross-national  study  reported  by  Arnold  et  al.  (1975) , 
Morality  advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned 
more  frequently  among  middle  class  respondents  than 
among  lower  class  respondents  with  the  exception  of 
Japanese  respondents  in  Hawaii. 

Comparisons  by  SES  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  no  response  differences  among  the  elderly 
(Table  19).  SES  comparisons  on  the  structured  question 
have  not  been  reported  by  other  researchers. 

Among  the  elderly.  Morality  advantages  may  by  more 
salient  to  upper  class  as  compared  to  lower  class 
respondents;  elderly  respondents  at  all  SES  levels, 
however,  rated  the  Morality  reasons  for  having  children 
as  equally  important. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question.  Primary 
Tig  advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned  equally 
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often  by  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class  elderly 
respondents  (Table  18) . Namerow  and  Philliber  (1983) 
also  reported  no  differences  by  SES  among  respondents 
10-18  years  of  age.  Arnold  et  al.  (1975)  found  that 
Primary  Tie  advantages  of  having  children  were  mentioned 
most  often  by  urban  middle  and  urban  lower  clas 
respondents,  and  somewhat  less  frequently  among  rural 
lower  class  respondents. 

Comparisons  by  SES  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  no  differences  among  the  elderly  in  their 
ratings  on  the  Primary  Tie  reasons  for  having  children 
(Table  19) . Previous  researchers  have  not  reported 
comparable  data. 

The  unstructured  and  structured  questions  are  in 
agreement  in  finding  no  SES  differences  in  the 
perception  of  the  Primary  Tie  advantages  of  having 
children . 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  lower 
class  elderly  respondents  were  more  likely  than  upper 
class  elderly  respondents  to  mention  at  least  one 
Security  advantage  of  having  children  (Table  18) . 
Security  reasons  for  wanting  children  were  not 
frequently  mentioned  by  respondents  in  Namerow  and 
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Philliber  (1983) . Arnold  et  al.  (1975)  found  Security 
reasons  for  wanting  children  to  be  more  frequently 
mentioned  among  rural  lower  class  respondents  than  among 
urban  middle  class  respondents. 

Comparisons  by  SES  on  the  structured  question 
revealed  no  differences  among  the  elderly  in  their 
ratings  on  the  Security  reasons  for  having  children 
(Table  19) . Previous  researchers  have  not  reported 
comparable  data. 

Responses  to  the  unstructured  question  suggest  that 
the  Security  values  of  having  children  may  be  more 
salient  to  lower  class  as  compared  to  upper  class 
respondents.  Responses  to  the  structured  question, 
however,  suggest  no  SES  differences  in  the  importance 
attached  to  the  Security  reasons  for  having  children. 
Unstructured  vs  Structured  Questions 

Across  independent  variables.  A comparison  between 
responses  to  the  unstructured  and  structured  questions 
across  the  six  independent  variables  shows  more 
agreement  than  disagreement  for  all  of  the  value 
categories  except  Achievement.  Agreement  between  the 
responses  to  the  unstructured  and  structured  questions 
suggests  that  those  values  that  are  most  personally 
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salient  (as  measured  by  the  unstructured  question)  are 
also  those  values  that  are  perceived  as  important 
reasons  for  having  children  (as  measured  by  the 
structured  question) . Disagreement  between  the  measures 
of  the  Achievement  values  suggests  that  these  values  are 
not  equally  salient  and  important;  apparently  the 
Achievement  advantages  of  having  children  do  not  readily 
come  to  mind  in  response  to  the  unstructured  question, 
but  when  respondents  are  reminded  in  the  structured 
question  of  the  possible  Achievement  reasons  for  having 
children  they  rate  them  as  important. 

Across  value  categories.  A comparison  between 
responses  to  the  unstructured  and  structured  questions 
across  the  value  categories  shows  more  agreement  than 
disagreement  within  three  of  the  six  independent 
variables;  Conclusions  about  age,  parental  status,  and 
education  level  differences  in  the  perceived  advantages 
of  having  children  are  likely  to  be  similar  regardless 
of  how  those  advantages  are  measured.  In  contrast, 
conclusions  about  sex,  race,  and  SES  differences  in  the 
perceived  advantages  of  having  children  are  likely  to 
differ  depending  on  whether  the  values  are  measured  by 
unstructured  or  structured  questions.  This  lack  of 
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agreement  can  largely  be  attributed  to  a response  bias 
among  females,  blacks,  and  respondents  at  lower  SES 
levels  who  show  a tendency  to  rate  all  of  the  advantages 
in  the  structured  question  as  important  reasons  to  have 
children . 

Regardless  of  how  the  perceptions  of  the  value  of 
children  were  elicited  (unstructured  or  structured 
questions) , the  Primary  Tie  advantages  were  the  most 
salient  and  the  most  important.  Data  from  the 
unstructured  question  show  that  two-thirds  of  elderly 
respondents  cite  at  least  one  Primary  Tie  advantage  of 
having  children  (Table  4) . Data  from  the  structured 
question  also  reveal  that  respondents  were  very  likely 
to  agree  with  the  Primary  Tie  reasons  for  having 
children  (Table  5) . Finally,  a majority  of  the 
respondents  chose  a Primary  Tie  value  as  the  most 
important  reason  for  having  children  (Table  6) . 

These  data,  in  conjunction  with  comparable  data 
from  respondents  in  late  childhood  and  adolescence 
(Bram,  1974;  Namerow  & Philliber,  1983),  and  data  from 
respondents  in  young  and  middle  adulthood  (see  Chapter 
II)  suggest  that  children  are  highly  valued  across  the 
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lifespan  for  the  love  and  companionship  needs  they  are 
thought  to  fulfill  for  parents. 

Children  are  also  perceived  as  a source  of  parental 
Security.  As  one  respondent  said,  "Children  are  like 
old-age  insurance".  Comparisons  between  respondents  at 
different  stages  of  the  family  cycle  reveal  that  elderly 
respondents  are  significantly  more  likely  than 
respondents  40  years  of  age  or  younger  to  value  children 
for  old-age  Security  (Brackbill,  Hoffman,  & McManus, 
1985) . These  data  support  Hoffman  et  al's  (1978) 
hypothesis  that  the  unstructured  questions  about  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  children  elicit 
those  values  that  are  most  salient  to  a respondent:  In 

the  early  stages  of  the  family  cycle,  the  salience  of 
the  marital  relationship  leads  to  an  evaluation  of 
children  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  the  husband-wife 
relationship  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) , whereas  the 
impending  potential  need  for  dependence  in  the  final 
stages  of  the  life  cycle  leads  to  a valuing  of  children 
for  Security  reasons.  (See  Brackbill,  Hoffman,  & 
McManus,  1985  for  additional  comparisons  between 
respondents  at  different  stages  of  the  family  cycle.) 
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The  present  data  also  provide  some  support  for 
Hoffman  and  Hoffman's  (1973)  hypothesis  that  the  value 
of  children  to  parents  is  partly  a function  of  the 
availability  of  alternative  sources  of  need 
satisfaction:  Elderly  respondents  in  the  lowest  SES 
group  were  most  likely  to  mention  the  Fun  values  and 
Security  values  of  having  children.  The  limited 
resources  of  lower  class  respondents  may  mean  fewer 
alternative  sources  of  Fun  and  Stimulation  as  well  as 
fewer  sources  of  old-age  support  outside  the  family 
leading  to  a valuing  of  children  for  fulfillment  of 
these  needs. 

Disadvantages  of  Having  Children 

Comparisons  by  sex.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  Disadvantages  question,  elderly  males  were 
somewhat  more  likely  than  elderly  females  to  mention  the 
Economic  disadvantages  of  having  children  (Table  24) . 
Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  reported  a similar  tendency  for 
more  males  than  females  to  mention  at  least  one  Economic 
disadvantage  of  having  children  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question.  A comparison  by  sex  on  the 
ratings  to  the  structured  question  revealed  that  elderly 
males  rated  the  Economic  reason  for  not  having  children 
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as  more  important  than  did  elderly  females  (Table  25) . 
Bram  (1974)  reported  her  data  on  the  structured  question 
by  sex,  but  she  coded  financial  and  time  restrictions  in 
one  category  so  the  importance  of  Economic  concerns 
alone  can  not  be  discerned.  No  other  researchers  have 
reported  comparisons  by  sex  on  the  perceived 
disadvantages  of  having  children.  Responses  to  both  the 
unstructured  and  structured  questions  are  in  agreement 
in  finding  that  the  Economic  strains  of  childrearing 
seem  to  be  more  salient  and  more  important  to  elderly 
males  than  elderly  females. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
males  and  females  were  equally  likely  to  mention  at 
least  one  disadvantage  of  having  children  involving 
Emotional  strain  (Table  24) . Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978) 
reported  no  sex  differences  in  the  likelihood  of 
respondents  mentioning  disadvantages  in  this  category, 
except  among  respondents  with  adolescent-age  children: 
Males  with  teenage  children  were  more  likely  than 
females  to  mention  the  worry  children  cause  as  a 
disadvantage  of  having  children.  Bram  (1974)  found  male 
and  female  parents  equally  likely  to  mention  a 
disadvantage  involving  Emotional  strain,  but  among 
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nonparents,  females  were  more  likely  than  males  to  give 
responses  in  this  category.  In  response  to  the 
structured  question,  male  and  female  elderly  respondents 
rated  the  two  Emotional  strain  reasons  for  not  having 
children  as  equally  important  (Table  25) . Previous 
researchers  have  not  reported  comparable  data.  Among 
the  elderly,  responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and 
structured  questions  support  the  conclusion  of  no  sex 
differences  in  the  perception  of  children  as  being  a 
source  of  Emotional  strain. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
male  and  female  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  at  least  one  disadvantage  of  having  children 
involving  Marital  strain  (Table  24) . Among  respondents 
of  childbearing  age.  Marital  strain  disadvantages  of 
having  children  were  also  mentioned  equally  often  by 
males  and  females  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) , but  only 
among  parents  in  Bram  (1974) . Among  nonparents,  Bram 
(1974)  found  that  females  were  more  likely  than  females 
to  mention  at  least  one  Marital  strain  disadvantage  of 
having  children  in  response  to  the  unstructured 
question.  The  structured  question  included  one  Marital 
strain  reason  for  not  having  children,  and  no  sex 
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differences  were  found  among  the  elderly  on  the  ratings 
to  this  reason  (Table  25) . Previous  researchers  have 
not  reported  comparable  data.  A comparison  between 
responses  to  the  unstructured  and  structured  questions 
support  the  conclusion  that  male  and  female  elderly 
respondents  perceive  the  Marital  strain  disadvantages  of 
having  children  similarly. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
male  and  female  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  at  least  one  disadvantage  of  having  children 
involving  Restrictions  on  freedom  (Table  24) . Hoffman 
and  Manis  (1978)  found  that  both  males  and  females  with 
small  children  were  most  likely  to  mention  a 
disadvantage  in  this  category;  females  were  somewhat 
more  likely  than  males  at  all  stages  of  the  family  cycle 
to  mention  one  or  more  Restriction  on  freedom 
disadvantages  of  having  children  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . 
Comparisons  by  sex  on  the  ratings  to  the  structured 
question  revealed  that  elderly  females  rated  one  of 
three  Restrictions  on  freedom  disadvantages  as  a more 
important  reason  not  to  have  children  than  did  elderly 
males  (Table  25) . The  only  study  that  reported  data  on 
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the  structured  Disadvantages  question  by  sex  (Bram, 

1974)  found  that  disadvantages  involving  Restrictions  on 
freedom  were  generally  rated  as  more  important  reasons 
for  not  having  children  by  females  than  by  males;  the 
Restrictions  reasons  that  were  rated  more  important  by 
males  than  females  both  referred  to  interference  with 
their  wives'*  careers  (Bram,  1974)  . A comparison  between 
responses  to  the  unstructured  and  structured  questions 
suggests  that  Restriction  on  freedom  are  not  salient 
disadvantages  of  having  children  among  elderly 
respondents.  When  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of 
Restrictions  on  freedom  reasons  for  not  having  children, 
it  is  among  females  that  such  Restrictions  are  of 
greatest  concern. 

Comparisons  by  sex  on  responses  involving  Social 
concerns  (e.g.,  overpopulation)  revealed  no  differences 
among  the  elderly  on  either  the  unstructured  or 
structured  questions.  Bram  (1974)  also  found  no  sex 
differences  in  the  responses  referring  to  Social 
concerns  on  either  the  unstructured  or  structured 
questions.  Disadvantages  in  this  category  are  mentioned 
infrequently  among  the  elderly  and  among  respondents  of 
childbearing  age  (Bram,  1974;  Hoffman  and  Manis,  1978). 
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Comparisons  by  race.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  elderly  black  and  elderly  white 
respondents  were  equally  likely  to  mention  at  least  one 
Economic  disadvantage  of  having  children  (Table  26) . 

The  structured  question  about  reasons  for  not  having 
children  included  one  Economic  reason,  and  it  was  rated 
as  important  equally  often  by  elderly  black  and  elderly 
white  respondents  (Table  27) . No  other  researchers  have 
reported  race  comparisons  on  the  perceived  disadvantages 
of  having  children.  Responses  to  both  the  unstructured 
and  structured  questions  support  the  conclusion  of  no 
race  differences  among  the  elderly  in  their  perception 
of  the  Economic  disadvantages  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
black  respondents  were  more  likely  than  elderly  white 
respondents  to  mention  at  least  one  disadvantage  of 
having  children  involving  Emotional  strain  (Table  26) . 

A comparison  by  race  of  ratings  on  the  two  Emotional 
strain  reasons  included  in  the  structured  question 
revealed  that  elderly  blacks  and  whites  were  equally 
likely  to  rate  these  reasons  for  not  having  children  as 
important  (Table  27) . Previous  researchers  have  not 
reported  comparable  data.  A general  conclusion  based  on 
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responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  is  not  possible;  black  respondents  may 
perceive  the  Emotional  strains  of  having  children  as 
more  salient  than  white  respondents,  but  neither  black 
or  white  respondents  are  likely  to  rate  Emotional  strain 
as  an  important  reason  not  to  have  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
respondents  regardless  of  race,  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  at  least  one  Marital  strain  disadvantage  of 
having  children  (Table  26) . In  response  to  the 
structured  question,  there  were  no  differences  by  race 
in  the  ratings  to  the  Marital  strain  reason  for  not 
having  children  (Table  27) . Comparable  data  have  not 
been  reported  by  previous  researchers.  Responses  to  the 
unstructured  and  structured  questions  support  the 
conclusion  of  no  race  differences  in  the  perception  of 
^^^ihal  strain  as  a disadvantage  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
black  and  elderly  white  respondents  were  equally  likely 
to  mention  a disadvantage  involving  Restrictions  on 
— .eedom  (Table  26)  . In  response  to  the  structured 
question,  elderly  white  respondents  rated  four  of  five 
Restrictions  on  freedom  reasons  for  not  having  children 
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as  more  important  than  did  elderly  black  respondents 
(Table  27) . Previous  researchers  have  not  reported 
comparable  data.  A comparison  between  responses  to  the 
unstructured  and  structured  questions  suggests  again, 
that  Restrictions  on  freedom  are  not  salient 
disadvantages  of  having  children  among  the  elderly. 
Ratings  on  the  structured  question  suggest,  however, 
that  Restrictions  on  freedom  are  most  important  to 
whites  as  reasons  for  not  having  children. 

A comparison  by  race  on  responses  involving  Social 
concerns  of  having  children  revealed  no  differences 
among  the  elderly  on  either  the  unstructured  or 
structured  questions.  Comparable  data  have  not  been 
reported  previously. 

Comparisons  by  age.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  younger  and  older  elderly 
respondents  were  equally  likely  to  mention  one  or  more 
Economic  disadvantages  of  having  children  (Table  28) . 

In  response  to  the  structured  question,  younger  and 
older  elderly  respondents  rated  the  Economic  reason  for 
not  having  children  as  equally  important  (Table  29) . 
Previous  researchers  have  not  reported  age  comparisons 
on  the  perceived  disadvantages  of  having  children. 
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Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  support  the  conclusion  of  no  age  differences 
among  the  elderly  in  their  perceptions  of  the  Economic 
disadvantages  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  older  and 
younger  elderly  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  Emotional  strain  disadvantages  of  having 
children  (Table  28) . On  the  structured  question,  a 
comparison  by  age  of  ratings  on  the  two  Emotional  strain 
reasons  revealed  no  differences  by  age  in  these  ratings; 
older  and  younger  elderly  respondents  rated  the 
Emotional  strain  reasons  for  not  having  children  as 
equally  important  (Table  29) . Previous  researchers  have 
not  reported  comparable  data.  Responses  to  both  the 
unstructured  and  structured  questions  support  the 
conclusion  of  no  age  differences  among  the  elderly  in 
their  perception  of  Emotional  strain  as  a disadvantage 
of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  the  unstructured  question,  older 
and  younger  elderly  respondents  were  equally  likely  to 
mention  at  least  one  Marital  strain  disadvantage  of 
having  children  (Table  28) . Ratings  on  the  structured 
question  to  the  Marital  strain  reason  for  not  having 
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children  did  not  differ  by  age  among  the  elderly  (Table 
29) . Comparable  data  have  not  been  reported  previously. 
Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  are  in  agreement  in  finding  no  age  differences 
among  the  elderly  in  their  perception  of  Marital  strain 
as  a disadvantage  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions,  there  were  no  differences  by  age  among 
elderly  respondents  in  their  perceptions  of  Restriction 
on  freedom  as  a disadvantage  of  having  children.  No 
other  researchers  have  reported  age  comparisons  on  the 
perceived  disadvantages  of  having  children. 

Comparisons  by  age  on  responses  involving  the 
Social  concerns  of  having  children  revealed  no 
differences  among  the  elderly  on  either  the  unstructured 
or  structured  questions.  Comparable  data  have  not  been 
reported  previously. 

Comparisons  by  parental  status.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  elderly  parents  and  nonparents 
were  equally  likely  to  mention  at  least  one  Economic 
disadvantage  of  having  children  (Table  30) . Among 
respondents  of  childbearing  age,  Hoffman  and  Manis 
(1978)  found  nonparents  somewhat  more  likely  than 
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parents  to  mention  an  Economic  disadvantage  of  having 
children  in  response  to  the  unstructured  question.  A 
comparison  by  parental  status  on  the  ratings  to  the 
structured  question  showed  that  elderly  parents  and 
nonparents  rated  the  Economic  reason  for  not  having 
children  as  equally  important  (Table  31) . No  other 
researchers  have  reported  parental  status  comparisons  on 
the  perceived  Economic  disadvantages  of  having  children. 
Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  suggest  no  differences  between  parents  and 
nonparents  in  their  perceptions  of  the  Economic 
disadvantages  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
nonparents  were  more  likely  than  elderly  parents  to  cite 
one  or  more  Emotional  strain  disadvantages  of  having 
children  (Table  30) . Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  and  Bram 
(1974)  also  reported  that  nonparents  were  more  likely 
than  parents  to  mention  disadvantages  involving 
Emotional  strain  in  response  to  the  unstructured 
question.  On  the  structured  question,  a comparison  by 
parental  status  of  the  ratings  to  the  two  Emotional 
strain  reasons  for  not  having  children  showed  no 
differences  between  elderly  parents  and  nonparents 
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(Table  31) . Previous  researchers  have  not  reported 
comparable  data.  A general  conclusion  based  on 
responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  is  not  possible;  it  seems  that  the  Emotional 
strains  of  having  children  are  more  salient  to 
nonparents  than  parents,  but  when  asked  to  rate  the 
importance  of  Emotional  strain  as  a reason  for  not 
having  children,  both  nonparents  and  parents  rate 
Emotional  strain  as  equally  important. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
nonparents  were  more  likely  than  elderly  parents  to 
mention  Marital  strain  as  a disadvantage  of  having 
children  (Table  30) . Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  and  Bram 
(1974)  are  in  agreement  in  finding  nonparents  more 
likely  than  parents  to  mention  disadvantages  involving 
Marital  strain,  but  only  among  women  in  Bram  (1974) . a 
comparison  by  parental  status  on  the  ratings  to  the 
structured  question  shov/ed  elderly  nonparents  more 
likely  than  elderly  parents  to  rate  Marital  strain  as  an 
important  reason  not  to  have  children  (Table  31) . 
Comparable  data  have  not  been  reported  elsewhere. 
Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and  structured 
questions  are  in  agreement  in  finding  elderly  nonparents 
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more  likely  than  elderly  parents  to  perceive  Marital 
strain  as  a disadvantage  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
parents  and  nonparents  were  equally  likely  to  mention  a 
Restrictions  on  freedom  disadvantage  of  having  children 
(Table  30) . Hoffman  and  Manis  (1978)  found  nonparents 
and  parents  with  small  children  equally  likely  to 
mention  a disadvantage  involving  Restrictions  on 
freedom;  nonparents  were  more  likely  than  parents  with 
older  children  to  mention  Restriction  on  freedom  as  a 
disadvantage  of  having  children  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) . 
Bram  (1974)  found  that  the  Restrictions  response 
"Interferes  with  our  life  style"  was  mentioned  more 
frequently  by  nonparents  than  parents  as  a disadvantage 
of  having  children.  A comparison  by  parental  status  on 
the  structured  question  revealed  that  elderly  nonparents 
rated  "A  child  is  a lot  of  work  and  bother"  as  a more 
important  reason  not  to  have  children  than  did  elderly 
parents  (Table  31) . In  the  only  other  study  that 
reported  parental  status  comparisons  on  the  structured 
Disadvantages  question,  Bram  (1974)  found  nonparents 
more  likely  to  rate  Restrictions  on  freedom  reasons  for 
not  having  children  as  more  important  than  did  parents. 
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Data  from  the  unstructured  question  suggest  that 
Restrictions  on  freedom  are  not  salient  among  elderly 
respondents  regardless  of  parental  status.  Data  from 
the  structured  question  suggest  that  nonparents  may 
perceive  Restrictions  on  freedom  disadvantages  as  more 
important  reasons  not  to  have  children  than  parents. 

Comparisons  by  parental  status  on  responses 
involving  the  Social  concerns  of  having  children 
revealed  no  differences  among  the  elderly  on  either  the 
unstructured  or  structured  questions.  The  only  study 
that  reported  parental  status  comparisons  on  the 
structured  question  (Bram,  1974)  found  no  parental 
status  differences  in  the  importance  ratings  on  the 
reasons  involving  Social  concerns. 

Comparisons  by  education.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  elderly  respondents  regardless  of 
education  level  were  equally  likely  to  mention  at  least 
one  Economic  disadvantage  of  having  children  (Table  32) . 
Comparisons  by  educational  level  on  the  ratings  to  the 
structured  question  revealed  no  differences  between  the 
ratings  of  elderly  respondents  with  a college  education, 
those  with  a high  school  education,  and  those  completing 
less  than  12  years  of  school  (Table  33) . Previous 
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researchers  have  not  reported  data  by  education  on  the 
perceived  disadvantages  of  having  children.  It  can  be 
concluded  from  the  present  data  that  the  Economic 
disadvantages  of  having  children  are  perceived  similarly 
among  the  elderly  despite  educational  differences. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
respondents  with  a college  education  were  more  likely 
than  less  educated  elderly  respondents  to  mention  at 
least  one  disadvantage  of  having  children  involving 
Emotional  strain  (Table  32) . On  the  structured 
question,  respondents  at  all  levels  of  education  rated 
the  Emotional  strain  reasons  for  not  having  children  as 
equally  important  (Table  33) . Comparable  data  have  not 
been  reported  previously.  Responses  to  the  unstructured 
question  suggest  that  the  Emotional  strains  of  having 
children  may  be  more  salient  among  more  highly  educated 
respondents;  responses  to  the  structured  question 
suggest  that  as  a reason  for  not  having  children. 
Emotional  strain  is  equally  important  among  respondents 
regardless  of  educational  background. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
respondents  with  a college  education  were  somewhat  more 
likely  than  respondents  completing  less  than  12  years  of 
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school  to  mention  Marital  strain  as  a disadvantage  of 
having  children  (Table  32) . Ratings  on  the  structured 
question  showed  college  educated  elderly  respondents  to 
be  more  likely  than  less  educated  elderly  respondents  to 
rate  the  Marital  strain  reason  for  not  having  children 
as  important  (Table  33) . Comparisons  by  education  on 
the  perceived  disadvantages  of  having  children  have  not 
been  reported  elsewhere.  A comparison  between  responses 
to  the  unstructured  and  structured  questions  were  in 
agreement  in  finding  the  more  educated  elderly 
respondents  most  likely  to  perceive  Marital  strain  as  a 
disadvantage  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 
respondents  regardless  of  education  level  were  equally 
likely  to  mention  a Restrictions  on  freedom  disadvantage 
of  having  children  (Table  32) . In  response  to  the 
structured  question,  the  Restrictions  on  freedom  reasons 
for  not  having  children  were  rated  equally  important  by 
elderly  respondents  at  all  levels  of  education  (Table 
33).  No  other  researchers  have  reported  comparisons  by 
education  on  the  perceived  disadvantages  of  having 
children.  The  present  data  support  the  conclusion  of  no 
differences  by  education  among  the  elderly  in  their 
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perception  of  Restrictions  on  freedom  as  disadvantages 
of  having  children. 

Comparisons  by  education  on  responses  involving  the 
Social  concerns  of  having  children  revealed  no 
differences  among  the  elderly  on  either  the  unstructured 
or  structured  questions.  No  other  comparable  data  have 
been  reported. 

Comparisons  by  SES.  In  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class 
elderly  respondents  were  equally  likely  to  mention  at 
least  one  Economic  disadvantage  of  having  children 
(Table  35).  Among  respondents  of  childbearing  age, 
Arnold  et  al . (1975)  found  rural  lower  class 

respondents  more  likely  than  urban  middle  class 
respondents  to  mention  at  least  one  Economic 
disadvantage  of  having  children  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question.  On  the  structured  question,  the 
Economic  reason  for  not  having  children  was  rated 
equally  important  by  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class 
elderly  respondents.  No  other  comparable  data  have  been 
reported.  A comparison  of  responses  to  the  unstructured 
and  structured  question  support  the  conclusion  of  no  SES 
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differences  among  the  elderly  in  their  perceptions  of 
the  Economic  disadvantages  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  elderly 

respondents  at  all  SES  levels  were  equally  likely  to 

mention  at  least  one  Emotional  strain  disadvantage  of 

having  children  (Table  35) . The  one  study  that  reported 

comparable  data  (Arnold  et  al . , 1975)  found  urban  middle 

class  respondent  in  Taiwan  and  Thailand  more  likely  than 

rural  lower  class  respondents  in  these  countries  to 

mention  one  or  more  Emotional  strain  disadvantages  of 

having  children.  In  Japan,  however,  lower  class 

respondents  were  more  likely  than  higher  class 

respondents  to  mention  Emotional  strain  as  a 

/ 

disadvantage  of  having  children  (Arnold  et  al.,  1975). 
There  were  no  SES  differences  among  respondents  in 
Korea,  Hawaii,  or  the  Phillipines  (Arnold  et  al.,  1975). 
Ratings  on  the  structured  question  to  the  two  Emotional 
strain  reasons  for  not  having  children  were  equally  high 
among  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class  elderly 
respondents.  Responses  to  both  the  unstructured  and 
structured  questions  are  in  agreement  in  finding  no  SES 
differences  among  the  elderly  in  their  perception  of 
Emotional  strain  as  a disadvantage  of  having  children. 
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In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  class  elderly  respondents  were  equally 
likely  to  mention  Marital  strain  disadvantages  of  having 
children  (Table  35) . In  the  only  study  that  reported 
comparable  data  (Arnold  et  al . , 1975),  urban  middle 
class  respondents  were  more  likely  than  rural  lower 
class  respondents  to  mention  a Marital  strain 
disadvantage  of  having  children.  A comparison  by  SES 
level  on  the  ratings  to  the  structured  question  revealed 
no  differences  in  the  perceived  importance  of  Marital 
strain  as  a reason  for  not  having  children.  Among  the 
elderly,  the  unstructured  and  structured  questions  are 
in  agreement  in  finding  no  differences  among  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  class  respondents  in  their  perception 
of  Marital  strain  as  a disadvantage  of  having  children. 

In  response  to  the  unstructured  question,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  class  elderly  respondents  were  equally 
likely  to  mention  a Restrictions  on  freedom  disadvantage 
of  having  children  (Table  35) . There  were  also  no 
differences  by  SES  on  the  ratings  to  the  structured 
question.  The  only  researcher  that  reported  comparisons 
by  SES  on  the  perceived  disadvantages  of  having  children 
(Arnold  et  al . , 1975)  found  urban  middle  class 
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respondents  more  likely  than  rural  lower  class 
respondents  to  mention  a Restrictions  on  freedom 
disadvantage  of  having  children  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question.  Among  the  elderly,  both  the 
unstructured  and  structured  questions  are  in  agreement 
in  finding  no  differences  by  SES  in  the  perception  of 
Restriction  on  freedom  as  disadvantage  of  having 
children . 

Comparisons  by  SES  on  responses  involving  the 
Social  concerns  of  having  children  revealed  no 
differences  among  the  elderly  on  either  the  unstructured 
or  structured  questions.  The  only  study  that  reported 
data  by  SES  on  the  perceived  disadvantages  of  having 
children  (Arnold  et  al . , 1975)  found  that  regardless  of 
SES  level,  respondents  were  unlikely  to  mention 
disadvantages  involving  Social  concerns. 

Unstructured  vs  Structured  Questions 

Across  independent  variables.  A comparison  between 
responses  to  the  unstructured  and  structured 
Disadvantages  questions  across  the  six  independent 
variables  shov/s  more  agreement  than  disagreement  for  all 
of  the  categories  of  disadvantages  except  Emotional 
strain.  Agreement  between  the  responses  to  the 
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unstructured  and  structured  questions  suggests  that 
those  disadvantages  that  are  most  salient  (as  measured 
by  the  unstructured  question)  are  also  those 
disadvantages  that  are  perceived  as  important  reasons 
not  to  have  children  (as  measured  by  the  structured 
question) . Disagreement  between  the  measures  of  the 
Emotional  strain  disadvantages  suggests  that  these 
disadvantages  are  not  equally  salient  and  important; 
respondents  are  likely  to  mention  an  Emotional  strain 
disadvantage  in  response  to  the  unstructured  question, 
but  the  Emotional  strain  disadvantages  on  the  structured 
question  are  not  perceived  as  important  reasons  not  to 
have  children. 

Across  categories.  A comparison  between  responses 
to  the  unstructured  and  structured  questions  across  the 
categories  of  disadvantages  shows  more  agreement  than 
disagreement  within  five  of  the  six  independent 
variables;  Conclusions  about  sex,  age,  parental  status, 
education,  and  SES  level  differences  in  the  perceived 
disadvantages  of  having  children  are  likely  to  be 
similar  regardless  of  how  these  disadvantages  are 
measured.  In  contrast,  conclusions  about  race 
differences  in  the  perceived  disadvantages  of  having 
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children  are  likely  to  differ  depending  on  whether  the 
disadvantages  are  measured  by  unstructured  or  structured 
questions.  This  lack  of  agreement  can  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  likelihood  for  whites  as  compared  to  blacks 
to  rate  the  disadvantages  on  the  structured  question  as 
more  important  reasons  not  to  have  children. 

Contact  Between  Respondents  and  Their  Children 

The  present  data  concerning  the  frequency  of 
contact  (Table  36)  and  number  of  miles  between 
respondents  and  their  children  (Table  37)  provide  some 
clues  about  whether  the  perception  of  children  as  a 
source  of  love  and  companionship  for  their  elderly 
parents  is  consistent  with  reality.  In  other  words,  do 
the  adult  children  of  our  respondents  actually  provide 
their  parents  with  the  "love  and  companionship"  for 
which  they  are  so  highly  valued? 

Overall,  25.7  percent  of  the  children  and  their 
elderly  parents  are  in  contact  at  least  every  other  day 
either  by  mail,  phone,  or  in  person.  At  the  other 
extreme,  16.7  percent  of  the  children  and  their  parents 
are  in  contact  less  often  than  once  a month.  The 
largest  percentage  of  children  (31.6%)  and  their  parents 
are  in  contact  once  a week.  Whether  this  amount  of 
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contact  fulfills  parental  needs  for  love  and 
companionship  cannot  be  answered  by  these  data,  but 
since  a majority  of  the  respondents'"  children  live  more 
than  500  miles  from  their  parent  (s),  it  is  likely  that 
even  those  maintaining  relatively  frequent  contact  with 
each  other  are  doing  so  by  phone  or  through  the  mail. 

The  same  data  suggest  that  daughters  fulfill 
parental  affiliative  needs  more  than  sons  do.  Of  those 
children  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  their  mothers, 
61.3  percent  are  female;  of  those  children  who  are  in 
daily  contact  with  their  fathers,  72.7  percent  are 
female.  In  support  of  these  data,  previous  research  has 
documented  the  primacy  of  the  emotional  ties  between 
daughters  and  aging  parents.  According  to  Horowitz 
(1981),  "Every  study  of  family  relationships  in  old  age 
has  documented  the  bias  toward  the  female-linked  kinship 
network.  This  has  been  found  true  of  every  dimension  of 
parent-child  relationships"  (p.  1) . she  concludes  that 

"elderly  parents  who  can  only  depend  on  sons  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  a disadvantage.  They  must  do  without 
that  extra  instrumental  assistance  which  daughters 
provide"  (p.  16) . 
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Financial  Assistance 

Data  from  the  present  study  concerning  the  percent 
of  respondents  needing  and  receiving  financial  help 
compared  to  those  giving  financial  assistance  to  their 
children  (Table  38)  suggest  that  the  perception  of 
children  as  a source  of  parental  security  in  old  age  may 
be  unrealistic.  Of  all  respondents  who  said  that  they 
need  financial  assistance  from  their  children  only  34.6 
percent  are  receiving  it.  In  fact,  of  those  respondents 
who  said  they  need  financial  assistance,  43.1  percent 
are  actually  giving  money  to  at  least  one  of  their  adult 
children;  in  some  cases,  these  elderly  respondents  who 
are  in  need  themselves,  are  also  giving  financial 
assistance  to  their  grandchildren.  Looking  at  only 
those  elderly  respondents  who  specifically  cited  at 
least  one  Security  advantage  of  having  children,  only 
13.8  percent  are  receiving  financial  help  from  their 
children,  whereas  45.5  percent  are  actually  giving 
monetary  assistance  to  one  or  more  of  their  adult 
children . 

Elderly  respondents  are  not  oblivious  to  the 
financial  strains  of  childrearing.  The  economic  burden 
of  children  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
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disadvantage  of  having  children  in  response  to  the 
unstructured  question,  and  data  from  the  structured 
question  reveal  that  a majority  of  respondents  chose 
"Because  having  and  raising  children  is  expensive"  as 
the  most  important  reason  for  not  having  children. 

Parents  generally  underestimate,  however,  the  true 
economic  burden  imposed  by  having  children  (Arnold  & 
Fawcett,  1976) . The  average  direct  cost,  excluding 
opportunity  costs,  of  raising  one  child  to  age  18  in 
1981  was  $75,509  (Edwards,  1979).  Other  researchers 
have  estimated  that  middle-class  parents  spend  41 
percent  of  their  annual  income  rearing  two  children  to 
age  18  (Arnold  & Fawcett,  1976).  The  present  data  show 
that  many  parents  can  expect  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  their  children  long  after  they  reach  age 
18.  In  some  cases,  parents  can  expect  to  be  a source  of 
financial  support  to  their  children  for  a lifetime. 

Data  from  the  unstructured  Disadvantages  question 
show  that  children  are  also  a salient  source  of 
Emotional  strain  for  their  elderly  parents.  More 
specifically,  parents  say  that  they  continue  to  worry 
about  their  adult  children.  These  data,  in  conjunction 
with  previous  research  (see  Chapter  II)  showing  that 
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parents  worry  about  their  younger  children  as  well, 
especially  during  adolescence  (Hoffman  & Manis,  1978) , 
suggest  that  parents  can  expect  to  worry  about  their 
children  throughout  their  lives.  Unfortunately,  the 
worries  of  parenthood  don^t  stop  when  children  reach 
adulthood . 

It  is  clear  that  having  children  is  perceived  as 
providing  a variety  of  economic  and  noneconomic  benefits 
as  well  as  costs.  Within  the  context  of  population 
policy,  past  researchers  (Arnold  et  al.,  1975; 
Espenshade,  1977)  have  argued  that  attempts  to  influence 
fertility  behavior  must  aim  at  altering  the  balance 
between  these  perceptions.  One  strategy  would  be  to 
promote  alternatives  that  coincide  with  prominent 
psychological  satisfactions  of  having  children.  Arnold 
et  al.  (1975),  however,  argue  that  greater  public 
policy  success  can  be  expected  through  attempts  to 
influence  the  economic  rather  than  psychological 
perceptions.  The  discrepancy  noted  above  between  actual 
and  perceived  costs  of  childrearing  suggests  the  need 
for  educational  programs  designed  to  promote  informed 
birth  planning  decisions.  Data  from  the  present  study 
showing  that  both  the  economic  responsibilities  and 
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emotional  strains  of  parenthood  may  extend  into  late 
adulthood  should  be  included  in  educational  programs  for 
prospective  parents  which  are  designed  to  develop 
realistic  perceptions  about  having  children. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

Despite  the  discrepancies  noted  throughout  the 
present  study  between  responses  to  the  unstructured  and 
structured  questions,  both  measures  should  be  included 
in  future  research.  The  unstructured  questions  are  a 
rich  source  of  data  concerning  the  most  salient 
dimensions  of  why  children  are  valued,  but  they  do  not 
get  at  those  values  that  are  not  salient  or  are 
difficult  to  verbalize.  The  structured  questions  have 
the  advantage  of  providing  a measure  across  all  subjects 
of  a range  of  possible  values,  but  the  possibility  of 
response  biases  among  some  respondents  is  a limitation 
of  the  structured  questions.  It  may  be  useful  for 
future  researchers  to  attempt  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
discrepancies  between  the  two  measures  by  rewording  the 
structured  questions.  For  example,  rather  than  asking 
respondents  to  rate  the  importance  of  the  possible 
"Reasons  for"  having  and  not  having  children, 
respondents  might  be  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  the 
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possible  "Advantages"  and  "Disadvantages"  of  having 
children.  This  minor  change  in  wording  may  make  the 
responses  to  the  unstructured  and  structured  questions 
more  similar. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  attempts  to  decrease 
fertility  motivation  will  have  to  find  alternative 
sources  of  "love  and  companionship"  since  children  are 
so  highly  valued  for  fulfilling  these  needs.  Toward 
this  end,  future  researchers  and  policy  makers  might 
find  it  useful  to  separate  the  perception  of  children  as 
a source  of  "love"  from  the  perception  of  children  as  a 
source  of  "companionship".  This  distinction  is 
important  because  having  children  may  satisfy  parental 
needs  for  "love"  without  satisfying  "companionship" 
needs.  Data  from  the  present  study  concerning  the 
number  of  miles  and  frequency  of  contact  between  elderly 
parents  and  their  children  show  that  the  day-to-day 
companionship  needs  of  many  elderly  parents  are  not 
satisfied  by  their  children.  In  contrast,  parental 
needs  for  "love"  can  be  satisfied  long  distance; 
"companionship"  requires  physical  proximity  whereas 
"love"  does  not.  By  considering  these  values  of  having 
children  separately  and  seeking  alternative  sources  of 
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satisfaction  for  both  of  them,  policy  makers  in 
overpopulated  countries  may  be  more  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  decrease  the  motivation  for  having  children. 
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APPENDIX  A 
INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 

ID  Interviewer 

Date  of  Birth Place,  interview 

Sex  Date,  hour  

Children: 

SEX  BD  PLEASE  INDICATE  IF  ADOPTED,  STEP-CHILD  OR  ANY  OTHER  RELATICW 


III  I 

III I 

III  I 

I I I I 

III  I 

I I I ^I 

III  I 

I I I I 


IHave  you  had  any  children  vAio  have  not  survived?  I 

I ^I 

III  I 

I I I I 


1.  Do  you  live  alone? 

a.  If  not,  what  is  your  relationship  with  those  with  v^cm  you  live? 


2.  What  WDuld  you  say  are  some  of  the  advantages  or  good  things  about 
having  children,  ccstpared  with  not  having  children  at  all? 


3.  Now  v^at  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  or  bad  things  about  having 
children,  ccxnpared  with  not  having  children? 
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4.  Did  you  want  to  have  children?  Why? 


5.  Were  there  any  reasons  you  didn't  want  to  have  them? 


6.  Here  are  some  reasons  other  people  have  given  for  having  children. 
Please  indicate  on  this  scale  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
each  of  these  as  a reason  for  wanting  to  have  children. 

Strongly  Strongly 

agree  disagree 


a.  So  that  aie  will  not  be  lonely 

b.  Because  children  are  needed  to 
complete  the  family 

c.  Because  children  are  fun 

d.  Because  children  can  work  and  help 
the  family 

e.  Because  of  cne's  religion 

f.  To  watch  them  grow  and  develop 

g.  To  feel  that  oie  is  doing  sc«nething 
important 

h.  Because  it  wauld  seem  odd  not  to 


(Very  important)  (Uninportant) 

I I I I I I I 

I I I I I I I 

I I I I I I I 

I I I I I I I 

I I I I I I I 

I I I I I I I 

I I I I I I I 

III  I I I I 


i.  Because  it's  part  of  being  a (woman/  I I I I I i i 
man) 
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j.  To  have  scxneone  to  depend  on  when 

caie  is  old  I III  I I 


k.  So  that  one  will  be  remembered  after  I I I I I I I 

death 

l.  Because  children  will  look  up  to 

their  parents  I I I I I I I 

m.  To  please  parents  or  other  relatives  I I I I I I I 

n.  To  strengthen  the  bond  between 

husband  and  wife  I I I I I I I 

o.  Because  children  can  make  their 

parents  proud  of  them  I I I I I I I 

p.  Because  children  bring  love  I I I I I I I 

q.  So  that  the  family  line  will  ccaitinue  I I I I I I I 

r.  To  be  a better  person  I I I I I I I 

s.  To  have  someone  vto  needs  you  I I I I I I I 

t.  To  add  purpose  to  life  I I I I I I I 


u.  Because  life  is  more  interesting 

with  children  I I I I I I I 


V.  Because  you  feel  you  can  do  a good 

job  as  a parent  I I I I I I i 


7.  Now,  let^s  look  back  over  this  list.  Which  do  you  feel  is  the 
most  inportant? 

a)  MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON  

b)  SECOra)  MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON 
C)  'miRD  ^DST  IMPORTANT  REASON 
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8.  Now,  here  is  what  other  people  see  as  reasons  for  not  having 
children.  Please  indicate  on  this  scale  how  much  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  each  of  these. 

Strongly  Strongly 

agree  disagree 

Reasons  for  not  having  children  (Very  iirportant)  (UninpDrtant) 


a)  Because  having  and  raising  I I I I I I I 

children  is  expensive 

b)  Because  husbands  and  wives  can^t  I I I I I I I 

spend  as  much  time  together 

c)  Because  cxie  is  not  as  free  to  do  I I I I I I I 

what  cxie  wants  to  do 

d)  Because  of  overpopulation  I I I I I I I 

e)  Because  it  would  be  harder  for  I I I I I I I 

parents  to  have  a job 

f)  Because  of  the  worries  children 

cause  I I I I I I I 


g)  Because  a child  is  a lot  of  work 

and  bother  I I I I I I I 


h)  Because  cxie  would  not  be  able  to 
give  enough  care  and  attention 

to  a child  I I I I I I I 


i)  Because  children  are  hard  to 

discipline  and  control  I I I I I I i 


j)  Because  children  may  disappoint 

their  parents  v^en  they  grow  up  I I I I I i i 

k)  Because  children  are  a jiiysical  I I I I I I i 

strain  and  a strain  cm  one^s  health 

l)  Because  children  inter fare  with 

one's  privacy  I I I i i i i 
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9.  Now,  of  just  these  reasons  for  not  having  children,  which  do 
you  feel  is  tlie  most  important? 

a)  MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON  

b)  SECOND  MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON  

C)  TOIRD  MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON  

10.  Some  people  say  their  feelings  about  having  children  have  changed 
over  the  years.  How  about  you?  Are  your  feelings  about  having 
children  different  now  than  they  were?  YES  NO 

IF  YES,  in  v^at  ways?  


11.  Are  you  glad  you  had  children?  YES  NO 

a)  How  many  children  would  you  like  to  have  had  if  you  could  have 

had  exactly  the  number  you  wanted?  

b)  Did  you  ever  consider  having  no  children  at  all?  YES  NO  ( ) 

12.  Some  couples  just  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  have  children 
and  never  really  think  or  talk  about  it.  Was  that  true  for  you? 

YES  NO  ( ) 

13.  At  v^at  age  did  your  children  provide  the  most  happiness  for  you? 

0-2  years 18  - self-supporting a)  In  what  ways  was  that  true? 

3-5  years when  married 

6-12  years when  married  and  with  

children 

13-17  years all  of  the  above  
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14.  At  what  age  did  your  children  cause  the  most  problems  for  you? 

0-2  years 18-self-supporting a)  In  v^at  way  was  that  true? 

3-5  years when  married 

6-12  years When  married  and  with 

children 

13-17  years all  of  the  above  


15.  When  your  children  were  living  with  you,  which  of  these  was 
most  important  to  you? 

(Continue  Your  job  

ranking) 

the  things  you  did  in  your  spare  time  

being  marked  

the  work  you  did  in  and  around  the  house  

being  a parent  

16.  Now  that  your  children  are  grown  up,  how  happy  are  you  with 


the  way  they  (she,  he)  turned  out? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

Very 

Happy 

Very 

Unhappy 

First;  Hov/  about  the  oldest?  Ifow 

happy  are  you  with  the  way 
s(he)  turned  out?  I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I I 

How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 
her  marital  situation?  I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I I 

How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 
her  education?  I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I I 

How  happy  are  you  with  his/  I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I I 

occupation? 

How  happy  are  you  with  his/  I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I I 

her  health? 

How  happy  are  with  your  I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I I 

grandchildren? 

Second:  Ptow  about 1 How  happy 

are  you  with  the  way  s(he) 
turned  out?  I 


How  haj^y  are  you  with  his/ 
her  narital  situation?  I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 
her  education?  I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 
her  occupation?  I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 
her  health?  I 


How  happy  are  with  your 
grandchildren?  I 


Third:  How  about 1 How  happy 

are  you  with  the  way  s(he) 
rurned  out?  I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 
her  marital  situation?  I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 
her  education?  I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 
her  occupation?  I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 
her  health?  i 


How  happy  are  you  with  your 
grandchildren?  i 
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1 2 3 4 5 

Very 

Happy 


6 7 

Very 
Unhaf^y 


Fourth;  How  about 1 How  happy 

are  you  with  the  way  s(he) 

turned  out?  I I I I I I I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 

her  marital  situation?  I I I I I I I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 

her  education?  I I I I I I I 


How  happy  are  you  with  his/ 

her  occupation?  I I I I I I I 

How  happy  eire  you  with  his/ 

her  health?  I I I I I I I 


How  happy  are  you  with  your 

grandchildren?  I I I I I I I 


17.  Are  you  receiving  any  financial  or  practical  help  from  any  of 
your  children?  (Specify;  which  children?  What  type  of  help?) 

a.  Are  you  giving  any  financial  or  practical  help  to  any  of 
your  children? 

18.  Is  this  different  in  any  way  from  what  you  expected  when  you 
were  younger? 


a.  Do  you  need  financial  assistance  from  your  children? 

19.  What  is  your  monthly  income  category? 

less  than  $500 1000-1250  1750-2000 

500-750 1250-1500  2000-2250 

750-1000  1500-1750  more  than  2500 


20.  Does  most  or  all  of  this  come  from  life-time  annuities  or 
pensions?  YES  NO 
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Now  I need  some  background  information. 

21.  How  long  have  you  live  in __? 

a.  years? 

22.  Where  did  you  live  before  that?  

a.  How  many  years?  

b.  And  before  that?  Where  and  how  long? 


23.  Have  you  ever  lived  on  a farm  or  in  the  country?  YES  NO 

a.  For  how  many  years?  

b.  Was  this  v^en  you  were  growing  up  or  later? 


24.  What  is  the  original  nationality  of  your  family  on  your  father's 
side? 


25.  What  is  the  original  nationality  of  your  family  on  your  mother's 
side? 


26.  What  is  the  highest  grade  of  school  or  year  of  college  you 
completed? 

GRADE  SCHOOL  HIGH  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  AND  POST-GRADUATE 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17+ 

27.  What  is  the  highest  grade  of  school  or  year  of  college  your  spouse 
completed? 

GRADE  SCHOOL  HIGH  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  AND  POST-GRADUATE 

12345678  9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17+ 

How  old  v\ere  you  ^hen  you  first  got  married?  years. 


28. 
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29.  When  your  children  lived  with  you,  what  was  your  occupation? 


30.  When  you  children  lived  with  you,  what  was  your  spouse's  occupation? 


31.  Is  your  religious  preference  Protestant,  Ronan  Catholic,  Jewish,  or 

something  else? 

PROTESTANT (What  church  or  denomination? 7 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC JEWISH  OTHER (Please 

specify 

I need  some  background  information  about  your  child (ren) . 

Child  # (Name:  ) 

Where  is ^living?  (City,  State) 7 

What  is  his/her  occupation? 

How  many  years  of  school  did  s(he)  ccanplete? 

Married? Number  of  children 

How  often  in  touch?  (Probe;  Who  initiates  contact?  Is  it  by 
letter?  By  piione? 

Child  # (Name:  ) 

Where  is ^living?  (City,  State) 7 

What  is  his/her  occupation? 

How  many  years  of  school  did  s(he)  complete? 

Married? Number  of  children 

How  often  in  touch?  (Probe;  Who  initiates  contact?  Is  it  by 
letter?  By  ftione? 
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Child  # (Name:  ) 

Where  is ^living?  (City,  State) 

What  is  his/her  cx:cupation? 

How  many  years  of  school  did  s(he)  conplete? 

Married? Number  of  children  

How  often  in  touch?  (Probe;  Who  initiates  contact?  Is  it  by 

letter?  By  phone? 

Child  # (Name  ) 

Where  is ^living?  (City,  State) 

What  is  his/her  occupation? 

How  many  years  of  school  did  (s)he  completed? 

Married? Number  of  children - - 

How  often  in  touch?  (Probe:  Who  initiates  contact?)  is  it  by 

letter?  By  j±ione? 

33.  All  in  all,  thinking  about  a (woman''s/man"’s)  life,  how  is  a 
(woman'’s/man''s)  life  changed  fcy  having  children? 
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